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BRITAIN WILL BE CRUSHED 


| -f the British Navy fails. Recent events show that such a contingency is not Impossible. 
| ‘f Invasion comes, it will come soon. What will that mean to you? You cannot 
| realise unless you read the great story “While Britain Slept,” which appears within. 
{ . ; 


What Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD says: : 


“I think your scheme for bringing home to our 
people the national duty, which so far has been 
effectively realised by only some 240,000 out of 
A. a, As 40,000,000, is sure to have a good result. If our 
countrymen and women only Knew the risKs we | 
incur and how unprepared we are to meet them 
there would be no difficulty in raising and adequately | 
training a Home Guard.” 


£1,000 ~~ a 
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VI-COCOA STANDS ALONE 


AS THE LEADING FOOD BEVERAGE. 


_. No | preparation has yet equalled let alone surpassed 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a nourishing, strengthening, and 
stimulative Food Beverage. 

it never varies either in quality or price. 

it is not in any sense a drug or a curative medicine, and 
yet the highest medical authorities have, independently of each 
other, given evidence which is absolutely conclusive as to its 
great value as a nourishing and strengthening Food Beverage. 


The “BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL” says: 


@e 
Vi-Cocoa “ Vi-Cocoa is a very palatable beverage of great stimulating and sustaining properties.” 


The “LANCET” says: 


“Vi-Cocoa must be assigned a place in the front rank of really valuable foods, since it is the embodiment of all 
the numerous principles contained in Malt, Hops, Kola, and Cocoa . . . of distinct value us a restorative and 
stimulative food.” 


The “MEDICAL MAGAZINE” says: 


“ Medical practitioners will find a valuable weapon in Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa in combating the various conditions 


Weak of nervous exhaustion and enfeebled digestion. The ingredients of which it is composed are carefully selectet, and 
of undoubted purity and strength.” 


e e The “POPULAR MEDICAL JOURNAL” says: 
“ Dy, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is an excellent combination of Kola and Cocoa; and it not only gives the nutritions 
] es 10h and sustaining properties, but, having hops incorporated with it, acts asa tonic and is soothing. while the addition 
: ba of Malt neutralises all the starchy matter, und so considerably assists weak Digestions.” 


lle proofs and testimony herewith given are incontestable. . : ; a 
id ar alte aro from Naice’e most nutritive products, compounded of just the right proportions to produce the highe-t amount of vitality, 


the greatest energy. ; . 
Ir is wore tained as “A help to digestion, and it keeps the blood rich and the tissues strong. 


Thus Dr. Tibbles? Vi-Cocoa is the finest health restorer, the best health retainer. 
it may be had of all grocers and stores in packets for the small sum of sixpence. 


BUY A PACKET TO-DAY. 


° » London, W.C., for a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
or yo it free of expense. Write to Vi-Coooa, 12 Henry Street, | 
tee aa heh ont it nu a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It is done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into every ho:ne. 
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This Phenomenal 
Offer is made to the 
readers of Pearson's Week- 
ly, 141909. Cn receipt 
of P.O. for 5/6 wo will 
forward, Directfrom our 
Looms to your address, 
one of our “ Prudential” 


REAL SEAMLESS 


THE QU 


: There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 
OZa. ‘ 


1G « LUT ) 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 
THE OLD TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD 
"REMEDY FOR 

Biliousness, Sick Head: 
ache, Constipation, 
Errors in Diet—Eat- 
ing or Drinking. — 
Thirst, Giddiness, 
Rheumatic or 


67 FM 


Gouty Poison. 


GUARANTEED 
GENUINE 


5 
BI. 
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Thonsands of Repeat 

every Carpet we ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a v 

Bag to match, or we will send TWO 

40 Kimbolton Road, Bedford, 
1/2/1908. 


Colonel Sir W. §. Seton writes: “1 
shull bo sbliged if you will send me 


Sandlemore, Withernsea, 
September 15th. 

James Sewell, Esq., writes: “Your 
Oarpete | and Rugs received safely, and 
two of your Brusselette Carpets, one|! find them quite * ral fo pisers 
l2ft. by 1aft. at 12/9, and one 1oaft. by! reliable, serviceable, and fit to place 
ate st 11%, Som> i or — aeg in any dwelling. Kindly forward me 

hai some carpets yons four more Carpots and Rugs to match. 
they proved very satisfactory. {Amount enclosed." 


Repeat Orders Received from the Royal Palace, 
Stockholm. 


£ 


CONTAINING 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, coft, warn, 
aud sonuletanle sin, by 72in., beautifully whipped 
with crimson. 

2 Heather-Colonred Blankets, a most durable 
and useful blanket, size Sin. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Beautifully Combed White Blankets, 
thick, warm, soft, and comfortable, well finished and 
edged, size Slin. by 70in. 

2 Cream Cot Blankets, warm end soft, wach well, 
with pretty whipped border finish. 


aa 
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ey perature & 
Quick Pulse & 
fF Feverish Con: 
* ditions 
ally. It proves 
* beneficial in the 
early stages of 
Diarrhea. . 


LSPA OURS SR 


mey 
fo Pall if not 
Pully Satisfied. 


iE ge» QUILTS! QUILTS! FREE with QUILT-SUPERB DOWN PILLOW 


With every order received 
20,000 Real 


for ilt we will. present 
Odourtess Oriental 


FREE to the haser 
either a Magnificent Tea 
Wadded Quilts. 
To be Aisposed of st an 


Cosy or Pillow; or to pur- 
enormous sacrifice, just to 


aA 


gener: 


oe 


: 
8 
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chasers of Two Quilts we 
will present Four Gifts. 


FREE PRESENTATION. 


clear out etock of same. CAUTION. 
‘ Each §/- Carriage Puid, Also an Extra Special Gift this week with each Qailt sold Das E 
half price. —namely, one of our beautiful 


These Quilts are wonderful 
samples of modern luxury, 
Covered with Oriental 


1/- FREE Carpathian Examine the Capsule and 


: TANINY and artintlo flentsn, Silver Trays. see that wt is marked ENO’S ‘ ‘a . poxeue re 
quality and ar! desizn, ; 
( Farited Bowne I strong equa vo bunk ‘ FRUIT SALT, otherwise you T MOST VALUA 
tize Win. by COin. 


4 Silver in appearance and 
wear, well finished, assor- 


Si- each, or 2 for ted in Mask, Bird, and other 


TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALLY 


have the sincerest form of flat’ery. 


" designs. ‘ 
; J 9/6. Nore.—with every qui f|| —IMIT ATION. IN HOT COUNTRIES, 
} , J Carriage Paid. Two Free Presents, 

Mlustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, &c , Post Free, ‘f 


when writing, you mention Pearson's Weekly, 14 1909. Address : 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manufacturers and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


| Better than Cod Liver Oil. 


Real Devonshire Cream (clotted); absolutely 
pure; no preservatives used the most efficacious 
substitute for cod liver oil, invaluable for children 
andinvalids. 4b., 1/4; 11b.,2/4; 2Ib.,4/4, free; supplied 
constantly to the. Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, &c., by 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0., Devonshire 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the vate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Aavertise- 

ment must be prepaid. All communications shou'd be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 

“‘Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tucsday 
‘ morning for the following week's issue. 


and weary of ‘Be : i 
I wil send you : 


STOMACH MEDICIN Y 
dreds of cures. Book sent sea! f fies 
Stamps. Mention this Paper. J 

% Great Russell Street, London, W 

years’ successful results. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


t _ 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; 
cal) or forward by port; full value per return, or offer 
made.— Messrs, Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
43 Oxford St., Opp. Rathbune Place, London (Estab. 
100 years.). 


PATENT POCKET KENIPE.— Advantage 
over ordinary knife are: Opened with gloved hand 
ty turning ring, No more broken finger nails, Fitted 
with pencil and parcel holder. One to four parcela 
earrica fur miles without hurting fingers. Has3inch 
measure. Toke little space in pucket. Can be 
attached to pocketchain. Be t N cke Silver Handle, 


INCOMB TAX.—If you wish t> avoid trouble 
‘Be, bay ‘A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
It will solve all your difficalties in m: 
accrrect return, and thus avoid overchavge. Sen 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Suwter, 17 Henrietta St, 
London, W.¢. 


PHOTO POST-CARDS of yourself, 1/- dozen. 
Catalogue and Samples Free.—Hackett, July Road, 
Liverpool, EF. 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
P saves a yest study, and produees highest specd. 
‘ Interesting booklet free.— loan-Duployan Associa: 
tion, Ramsgate. 


BILLIARDS.—How to play the gume. If any- 
one would take “ The Game of Billiards and How to 
Play it,” by John Roberts, and piay every diagram in 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 

ing for the table. The book may be had, post 
Pe. for 1,2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C, 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
A capital handbook for the novice aud isu for the 
more advanced student is“ How to Take and Take 
Photographe,’’ by Clive Holland. It gives you all the 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Cameras, Plates and Filins, Exposure, Development 
of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &c.. &c, It may 
be had, post free, for 1/2from A. F. 8owter, Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


STRENGTH: Hew Lost: 
Interesting and tructive re 
middle-aged men “Tow 
Create Vitality, and Increase N 
brief treatixe on Nervous Ex! 
Btrength, Poverty of Nerve Fore and Debility in 
t sealed on r pt cf dpeuny st 
Jordon, & Gordunbolwe Despen 
ford, Yorks. 


How Regained.— 
rka to young and 


ROBES.— Full instructions for tle cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to « hein to the best 


advantage may Le found in" and How to 
Grow Them,” by Viclet Biddle, 7 2, pest free, 
from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, Henvcita Street, 


London W.C. 


PEACH'S LACE CURTAINS.--Wiite for 
FREE CATALOGUE. 400 Ilustsaii Largest 
issued. A Warchouse in Book Form, Curtaine, Case 
ment Fabrics, M us, Linens, H Faces, Xc.- 
Saml. Pe ich & > ons,Dep' 2,7" voctinghatn, 


POST-CARDS from ph ! 
Francis & Cv., 298 Ludgate Hi.!, EU 
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A} Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘' PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, We 


Won't change colour, Made in Sheffield, Eng'and. 
Sent post free on receipt of 1/6, from H. C. Statham, 
58 New Broud Street, London, 


ASTROLOGY, Oriental Marriage, life, wealth- 
All urgent questions solved, Send favourite colour, 
birth-date, P.O. 1)-.—Adept, 4 Duke St., Adelphi, W.C, 


“HOW to PATENT an INVENTION.”— 
Book free, — Editor,” Patents,”’ 55 Chancery Lane,Ldn. 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER and start the 
Remnant Trade, Experience unnecessary. There’s 
money in it. Write now for free guide.—Cochrane’s 
Warchouee, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would 
like full instructions as to the keeping, breeding, and 
rearing of pou!try for both pleasure and profit ma: 
find it in “Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it 
Pay,” by F. E. Wilson, which may be had, price 1/2, 
post free, froin A. F, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKES.—A few 
simple conjuring trieks are always useful in the after 
dinner tnterval You can learn # number of effec- 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
very little trouble by studyl: ‘After-Dinner 
Sleightsand Pcckct Tricks,’’by C. Lang Neil. Send 
12 to A. F, sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W 


BOON TO WEAK WEN. — Nervous and 
Physicai Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicoccle, and 
Allies Tre Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hunc f testimonials of complete cures, 
rent eealed, p vee, bWwO stamps.—P. J. Murray, 7 
Southampion Kow, London, W.C. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE. -GRAND Set 


AUSTRIAN JUBILEE, send id, patage, 
Mer.tien pilt (>2.— Bright & Som, 164 Strand, We. 
SPLENDID Gesnine Yo rk-hire Woollen 
fankets, full sec. 72 ty 


Simecle pur 4+, post 
y Carr, Dewsbury. 


»—Carasic Muic Go., 


LION BICYCLES £5 5°. CASH, 

or 15/- with order and 10; per month. Gold Lined 
Frames, Plated Bims, Ball Free Wheel, Two Boller 
Lever Brakes, Plated Lamp, Beil, Pump, Spanners, 
Oi! Can, Bepair Outfit. Fully guaranteed First Grade 
Tyr.s. Packed in orate (\ree), Carriage paid. Guar- 
anteed four yeors. Ten days for trial and approval. 
I have made and told over 10,00, and have more than 
5,000 testimonials. Write for Catalogue, Photos, Full 
Specification, and eee Foot of Teatimonias. 

rect from my Fac’ only. are charge 
£8 88, or more for no better que GR ORE 
BEATSON, Lion Cycle Works, Moseley 
Street, Birming! . 


VARICOCELE.—Fvery man suffering from 
Varicocele and its companying debility and 
nervour weakness should send for illustratedciroular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and less method. No electricity. 
Sent sealed, post free, two stam E. B. Norton, 
59 & 60 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


SPEECHES.—Those to whom it is necessary to 
make a speech oc 
doing +0, wil! find 


ASTROLOGY. — Life Horcacope, Marriage 
Partner descrited, Money Prospects, Future Kven 
Changes, &c., accurately told. Send birth-date, 1/-, 
and sta’ pes envelope,—Madame Marion, Robertson 
Avenue, Edinburgh. 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting 
forth in simple etyle full and accurate direction for 
the due observance of modern modes and manners 
for men, is “ Etiquette for Men,’’by G.R, M. Devereux. 
It may be hed, post free, for 1/8 from A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from Fros' 
and Birds. Netting, good, strong; small mesh; will 
not rot. 30eq.yds, for 1/-; any length or width 
supplied. Orders over 5/- carr. paid. Gardener’s 
aprons, any size, 1/6, post free.—Gusson Net Works, 

ye. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS. -— Ladics! Have 
our own rooipe. 6/- P.O.—Madime Anson, 8 Rilbank 
treet, Leeds, 


is 3 times more nourishing 
than any other 


"HOW DOES IT WORK 


of ELECTRICITY. 
By THOMAS W. CORBIN. 


Paper Cover, price 1s, net; post free, 18. 2d. 
Also Cloth, 18. Gd. net; post free, 18. Od. 


Explaining simply the working of Dynamos, Mot«: 
Heating and Lighting Apparatus, Tramways and Railwa: 


&c., with 80 Photographs and Drawings. 


This handbook is not intended to be a Text Book for Stu 


but is written to give pleasure to that large class of people wh: ' 
be described as “ Amateur Engineers,” which includes a large 0'\'' 
of men and the majority of boys, 
which will be easily understood, and if anyone reading it - 
subsequently take up the study of Electricity as = ge he 
have nothing to unlearn and will find much that will be 

to him as a starting point. 


It is written in a simple - 


of a-s 


The above may be ordered from gour Bookseller, or will b: 


on receipt of the price named, by 


A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta St., London. \: 


. 
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For CHANGELETS. 


£250 IN PRIZES 


The Most Popular Competition of the Day. 


QUOTATION, 


= |Ist PRIZE £100)..~ 


that rocks 


the cradle 
rules the 


world. 


2nd Prize, £50. £100 in Other Prizes. 
4,191 COMPETITORS NOW DIVIDE £4,410. 


— 


EXAMPLE 
CHANGELET. 


competition 
Changelets is 


the easiest 


in the world. 


TRY CHANGELETS NOW. 

You must tfy our Changelets competition this week. It 
is so easy, so amusing, and so profitable. 

It is easy, for all you are asked to do is to remove five of 
the words ina given paragraph and substitute five others 
in the same places, a0 as to impart to it a new and entirely 
different meaning. It is this new rendering of the 
paragraph that is enlled a Changelet. 

Itisamusing. This isthe experience of all who go in 
for Changelets. Just try Changelets to-night yourself, and 
you will be astonished at the amount of fan that you and 
your companions will get out of Changelet-making. This 
in iteelf, makes Changelets worth going in for. 

But it is profitable as well. This week £100 will be 
awarded to the sender of the Changelet which is considered 
to be the best by the adjudicators ; £50 will be awarded to 
the sender of the second best; while £100 will be divided 
amongst those whose efforts come next in merit. 

YOU MAY BE A WINNER. 

Changelets to-night, and you ma win that £100. We 
hawwatnend Saplnitied shat Chasgeleta fed made by removing 
five of the words of a paragraph and substituting five new ones 
in their places. Let us give youan example to make the 
idea perfectly clear to you. Suppose we take the following 
quotation from the well-known poem “ Casabianca.” 

The boy stood on the burning deck whence all but 
he had fied. 

By removing the five words, “ stood,” “ burning,” “deck,” 
« whence,” and “ fled,” and substituting in their respective 
places the words, “ate,” “ waiter,” “groaned,” “for,” and 
“finished,” we find that the new version, or Changelet, of 
the quotation reads : 


The boy ate on, the waiter groaned, for all but 
he had finished. 


How simple it is. Of course you can do it, so just try it 
at once on the form below with the following well-known 
proverb: 

The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 


As you will notice from the example given above, and 
also from those which appear in the third column along 


Paragraph : The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the 
world. become 


With five 
fords al: gar rocks 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boon RatTss. 


No. 976. 


Just to Show You How It's Done. 


Changelet: The tripper that 
the boot gts ie 


bathing. 


with the result of Competition No. 21, you may add, alter, , 6, The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 


or omit punctuation marks when making Changelets, and 
also substitute capital letters for small letters, or vice versa; 
but any other alteration of a word whatever will be 
regarded os a change. For example, world changed into 
worlds becomes a new word. 

There is another point. The adjudication of the 
attempts sent in will be carried out in the most careful 
manner possible. No attention will be paid to the names 
or addresses of the competitors by the adjudicators, and 
the awards will be made impartially for merit only. 

Having made your Changelet to your satisfaction, cross 
out on the form below the five words— NO MORE, NO FEWER 
—which you wish deleted, and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word, the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address, also 
writing these clearly, in the space provided, and post your 
Changelet on to us in accordance with the rules below. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST 
COMPLY. 


1, Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
separate entry form. 


2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 


3. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
«“ CHANGELETS, No. 24 ” in the top left-hand corner. 


4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
April 1st. 

5. £100 will be awarded this week to the sender of the 
Changelet which is considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, hy whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. £50 will be awarded to the sender 
of the paragraph which is considered to be the second 
best, and the remaining £100 will be divided in other 


loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No 
correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the Competition, and tel will be ignored. The 
publis! decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 21. 


The original paragraph in Competition No. 21 was: 
I Love LITTLE PUSSY, HER COAT I8 60 
WARM. 
The following are the names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts : 
First prize of £50: Oswald Moseley, 9 Green 
Lane, Hazel Grove, Nr. Stockport. 
Spinsters LOVE LITTLE congregations, 
“ Dearly beloved” 18 80 personal. 
Second prize of £25: G. A. Sealey, Staff, E. 
District Post Office, London, E. 
I Love xitTLz children, family secreis are 
80 snteresting. 
Third prize of £10: Ernest Madge, Studio, 
Morriston, Swansea. _ 
I buried LITTLE PUSSY, HER head occupying 
the cream-jug. 
Fourth prize of £5: H. Strong, 61 Lower Bank 
Road, Fulwood, Preston. 
I ners LITTLE pills, they fit air-guns 80 
well. 


Here are some other good Changelets sent in: 
I “had” little pussy, her stolen sardine 
was peppered. 


To love little children while electioneering 
is so diplomatic. 


Eskimos love little hair-restorer samples, 
whiskers are 80 warm, 


I love littla pussy, she licks all my dollies. 


Prizes amongst those whose attempts come next in | For List of Wiauers of other Prizes see Page iil of the 


merit. 


The 


rocks 


rules 
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CHANGELETS, No. 24. 


Rea Cover. 


Five Words Only to be Altered. 


Postal Order No. .....ssceccscccssereceee 


that 


cradle 


world. 


l undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 
decision as final and legally binding. 


Signed PYYUTITITTII TTT treet PrePTETTETIT Terre) Oeececee eoegecoeres Poeeerceeccceeetes 


AdGPESS wrcccsserssscccccccersasccrsecsecseteseees ssauawenemeRevEndeenveneessecueusaaereceasanss 


ENTERED AT 
SrarioxERs’ Harr, 


Ong Penny. 


— 


et lied 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 
——————————————— 
A Brutal Joke. 

‘Tue celebration of Mr. Vezin’s birthday recently 
has brought up a number of reminiscences of, among 
oth famous footlight favourites, the late Mr. J.-L. 
Toole. But no mention was made of the practical 
joke of which the onco_famous comedian was the 
author during a visit to Birmingham, and which was 
once told to some friends by the late Edgar 

Pemberton. 

One Sunday he, in company with a friend, 
happened to be in a neighbourin village which is 
celebrated for its picturesque old conch, and decided 
to go inside and listen to the service. Everything 

went on ag usual until the banns of marriage were 
published, with the usual formule to the effect that, 
if anyone knew just cause or impediment why the 
couples should not be joined together in holy 
matrimony, they must then and there declare it. 

To the surprise of everyone Toole apddenly Tose, 
and, in a sonorous voice, proclaimed, “I forbid the 
banns of Mary ——.” 

Something like consternation ensued, as the girl 
was a respectable domestic servant at the local 
hostelry ; but the clergyman invited Mr. Toole, who 
was unknown to him, to meet him in the vestry at 
the close of the service and give his ounds of 
objection. Just before the service concluded Mr. 
Toole hurried out of church, but, instead of going, to 
the vestry, as his companion expected him to do, he 
rushed off in the direction of the railway station, 
where he caught a train which landed him within 

@e easy reach of Birmingham. 

Guestionall by his friend as to his reason for object- 
ing to the banns, he explained that he knew neither 
of tho parties concerned, but was prompted by a 
spirit of pure devilry to “put the cat among the 
pigeons.” 

‘And he did, but it was fortunate for Mr. Toole 
that the young farmer to whom the girl was engaged 
never discovered his identity. He paraded the neigh- 
bourhood for several days in search of the objector, 
whom he threatened to horsewhip soundly if he could 
find him. 

And the horse-whipping would have been richly 
deserved, The one fault in Toole’s life was tho 
brutality and stupidity of what he called his jokes. 


The Mark of the Queen’s Thumb. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Shoreditch and 
Bethnal Green District Nursing Association, Miss 
Buckle, superintendent of Queen’s nurses, Brighton, 
narrated a little anecdote illustrative of the intense 
interest manifested by Queen Victoria in her nurses. 

When the uniform was shown to the Queen, she 
took the bonnet and remarked : 

“Don’t you think it would look prettier bent down 
in the middle,” and from that time the nurses 
always call that bend “the mark of the Queen’s 


thumb.” 
An Andrew Lang Story. 

Nor long ago Mr. Andrew Lang, who has added 
golf-playing to his meny other accomplishments, was 
a guest at a very distinguished dinner. 

he culinary part was faultless, but Mr. Lang’s 
enjoyment was utterly ruined by having, as he put 
it, “a budding funny man on the one hand and a 
Giabolically deaf Socialist on the other.” 

“T could not,’”? added the famous critic, “tell which 
of the two’was the more mournful companion.’’ 

. Two weeks afterwards it got out that the Socialist 
was not deaf; that he had come to the banquet pre- 
og to be bored by less leamned guests; that he 

ad been seated alongside “an idiotic middle-aged 
gentleman, who did nothing but talk of golf,” and 
that, to protect himself, he had simulated a deafness 
which kept his neighbour bawling. 


Where to Do the Best Work. 


Rosert Purvis, one of the founders, and for many 
years the President, of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, in a reminiscent mood, said: 

During slavery days Wendell Phillips lectured one 
evening of a day on which a number of Methodist 
ministers had a conference. The preachers were on 
the same train with Phillips. One of the ministers, 
a big, blustering fellow, inquired in a loud voice if 
Wendell Phillips was on the train. 

“Yes, sir; there he is,’’ answered the conductor, 

inting to the great abolitionist, who sat quietly 
in the rear of the car. - 

The inquiry naturally excited a great deal of 
interest, and everybody in the car turned round to 
take a look at the man then 80 much talked about. 

“Yowre Wendell Phillips, are you?” yelled the 
minister, half turning in his seat. 

“Yes, sir; that’s my name,’’ replied Phillips, with 
characteristic blandness of voice. 

“Well, sir, I want you to understand, sir, that 
there are no slaves up North here. You have no 
right to go about raising disturbances and delivering 
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bore himself bravely and waited. Trick after trick 
was reeled off by Goldin, but still the confederato’s 
call came not. 
At last the curtain came down, the show was cver, 
and-—the smart man realised that he had ‘cen donc. 
What he said when he unloaded his live stock need 
not be referred to. 


unpleasant lectures. Why don’t you down South 
ant lecture?” . aes 

“Sir,” said Phillips, half rising in his seat, “you 
are a minister of the Gospel, are you not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It is your mission to save souls from the infernal 
regions, 1s it not?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Then why don’t you go there?” 

In the tumult of laughter that followed, tho 
minister grabbed his bag and fied to another car. 


She Meant Well. 

A Novet, unrehearsed incident was introduced into 
the play of Sophia, at tho Theatre Royal, Oldham. 
Tom Jones, in-the person of Mr. M. Brodie, as 
usual, said to Sophia Weston (Miss Maude Millett), 
“} have nothing left to offer you—not even the mops 
of better days to come”; but in saying so he 
reckoned without his landlady. 

That very realistic and emotional person was in 
the circle, and her lodger’s pathos -was too much 
for her. 

“Never heed, lad,” she sang out at the top of 
a very shrill voice, “thee has gotten a real good 
sooper waiting at home; thee bring t? wench wi’ 


thee.”” 
“This Too Solid Flesh.” 

“Bio Billy Taft,” President of the United States, 
is noted as much for his enormous bulk a9 for hi 
services to his country. He weighs twenty-two stone, 
and one day, when he was surrounded by a group 
of Pressmen, he proudly exhibited his leg 

“What do you think of that for a leg?” he asked. 

“Tt would do credit to a billiard table,” was the 
reply of one of his interrogators. 

When he was Governor of the Philippines, and Mr. 
Root was War Secretary, Mr. Taft telegraphed to 
the latter, “Redo forty miles on horseback, Feeling 
fine.” 

Mr. Root’s reply was: 

“@Qlad you are feeling fine. How’s the horse?” 


A Max O’Rell Story. 

A coop story of M. Paul Blouet, who, under the 

udonym of “Max O’Rell,”? wrote “John Bull and 
Fis Island” and other well-known skits, is told in 
the Captain. 

Before he attained fame with his various books, M. 
Blouet, who was for several years French master at 
St. Paul’s School, relates how he obtained his post 
there. After two or three earlier applicants had re- 
turned unsuccessful from their interview with Dr. 
Walker, who was at the time headmaster of the 
school, M. Blouet’s turn came. 

“T want,” said the doctor, after a few words, “a 
French master who can preserve discipline. My last 
was a perfect gentleman and a good fellow, but he 
could not keep the classes in order. The end of it 
was that, after being much worried by one of the 
boys, the poor fellow went home and shot himself.” 

“Sir,’? replied Max O’Rell, “that is where my 
countryman made a little mistake. I should have 
shot the boy.” 

The doctor rose, says M. Blouet, and grasped my 
hand. 

“M. Blouet,” he exclaimed, “you are my French 
master |” . 

Count Tolstoi Aids Tourists. 

In spite of his fierce assumption of democracy and 
the extremes to which he has carried his faith in his 
own life, Leo Tolstoi is not free from the great 
human weakness of vanity. On one occasion & 
number of tourists asked permission to see the author. 

He consented to exhibit himself on his balcony, 
but gave explicit instructions that he would not 
speak to anyone, and that no one was to address 
him, The enthusiasts filed past, gazing in rapture 
at the count, but one woman could not contain her 
emotions. 

She bent forward out of the line, and whispered 
ecstatically : 

“Count Tolstoi, your writings have exercised a pro- 
found influence on my life. The book that affected 
me most was——” She hesitated, unable to think 
of the title, and the object of her adoration inter- 
vened : 

“< Dead Souls’?” he suggested. 

“Yes, yes,’ said the enthusiast eagerly. 

“Phat book,” went on Tolstoi gravely, “ wasn’t 
written by me!” 


A Conjurer’s Joke. 
Aw American—reputedly a smart man—once agreed 
to act as confederate to Mr. Horace Goldin. 
He loaded up the Yankee with six eggs in each side 
pocket, planted a lively rabbit in his coat tail, a 
inea-pig in his waistcoat, and one or two other 
armyard items in sundry hiding places. 

Then he placed him in the centre of the second row 
of the stalls, where he had to keep getting up as 
people passed along. 

The show began, and the confederate waited 
patiently to be called upon to do his part. 

The eggs were getting jammed into an omelette, 
the guinea-pig was scratching et his chest—but ke 


A Batch -of New Irving Stories. 

Amone the man people entertained by Sir Henry 
Irving during his lesseeship of the Lyceum was Mark 
Twain. Irving gave him a banquet in the green room 
after a performxnes one night, with a most dis- 
tinguished company present. When Sir Henry aroso 
to propose the guest’s health, the latter’s name 
escaped him completely, and the result was something 
like this, but the reader must imagine the high nasal 
tones of the actor, his twitches and shorts: 

“Gentlemen,—I rise to perform o very agrecable 
duty—a most extraordinary and pleasurable honour 
(mental aside: ‘What is that name?’). Wo havo 
with us to-night as our guest tha most distinguished 
of our compatriots from across the water (‘ I'd givo 
to-night’s receipts if I could think who the devil ho 
is’)}—a man whom you all know and love (Ha! ha !)— 
@ man whose penal humour, whose delicate satiro 
hes amused and entertained two hemispheres (‘Drat 
my memory!’)—a man whose namo is & household 
word wherever the English language is spokcn 
(‘Except to me! ’)_-a man in a word who is the laugh- 
ing link which binds England and America closer 
than any international treaty can do. I propose tha 
health of—of—this man—I propose the health of—of 
—(in a sudden burst of discovery)—of Samuel Mark 
Twain!” 

Something Missing. 

When Irving wanted to be nasty he could be, re- 
marked an old Lyceum hand once His paticnco 
with the rank and file was eftraordinary, but whcro 
a rebuke was deserved Irving’s biting sarcasm was 
quite up to the occasion. 

There was in one production a super who, though 
he had only a couple of lines to speak, made his en- 
trance in such a way as to lead one to believe he was 
sustaining the leading réle, and his bebaviour to his 
fellow-actors was ually unwarrantable. Irving 
soon got on the track of this man and ran him to 
earth at rehearsal. In due time the super entered, 
holding his head in the air, and recited his lino: 

“My lord, the carriage is waiting.” 

“Let’s have it a bit louder,’”? said Irving. 

The man repeated it in a louder tone, whereupon 
Sir Henry demanded that it should be repeated again 
still louder. Yet aoe did he make the super repeat 
it, and louder still, and yet again was the samo 
demand made. The man was becoming enraged, and 
at last shrieked out the words: 

“Very good,’ said Sir Henry. “Very good, indeed, 
but couldn’t you just manage to put a shade of temper 


into it?” 
No Picnic. 


Henry B. Sranrorn, for several years a leading 
man with Sir Henry Irving’s company, tells this 
good story of the famous actor: 

“Sir Henry’s wit was of an almost Voltairian 
character. Once, while I was rehearsing Faust with 
him at the Lyceum Theatre, in London—we were 
doing the Broeken scene, and he had occasion to re- 
prove an army of exuberant supers—he stopped the 
rehearsal, and all was silence. Then, in that quict, 
grim way of his, he said: 

“ Very charming—but you must remember that 
you are in the infernal regions, not picnicking on 
Hempstead Heath.’” 


A Small Part Man. 


Inctupep in Sir Henry Irving’s stock company at 
the Lyceum Theatre was an actor—a smaH part 
man—who was in the habit of changing his name 
when appearing in different productions. In one 
play he would be plain George Stephenson, in another 
William Basildon, and in another Henry Burgoyne. 

These aliases at length began to arouse comment 
amongst the other members of the company, and the 
subject came to the ears of Irvin himself. He was 
in the habit of allowing each member of the company 
a fortnight’s holiday during the year, and when 
Burgoyne’s time came, he patted him on the back, 
and in his usual affectionate way said: 

“Now, my boy, take a fortnight’s holiday, ond I 
trust you will enjoy yourself. me seo—what 13 
your name?” 

“Burgoyne, eir,’’ promptly replied that worthy. 

The fortnight passed by, and the actor returned. 
He went straight to Sir Henry Irving and said : 

“Well, guv’nor, I have returned, and have had 4 

time.’?- . 

“I am very pleased to hear it,’’ responded Irving: 
“ Any incident occurred ?”. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “I went to Paris, and, 
would you believe it, I had not been there twenty 
minutes before a man walked up and patted mo on 
the back? He said, ‘Your name is Henry Burgoyne, 
I believe? ?™ - 

“Well,” interrupted Irving, without smile, “and 
was it?” 


Don’t forget to read this week’s footlines. They are sure to interest you. 


THE VIEWS OF LORD 


What Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD says: 

“I think your scheme for bringing home to our 
se the national hey oy 8o far has been effectively 
realised by only some 000 out of 40,000,000, ts sure 
to have a tie result, iy our countrymen and women 
only knew the riske we inour and how unprepared we 
are to meet them there would be no di, y in raising 
and adequately training a Home Guard,” 


ESHER, SIR EVELYN WOOD, AND COLONEL LOCKWOOD. 


Three Great Opinions on Our Invasion Story. | 


Lord ESHER thinks, in reference to this 
story, that 

“ Anything that tends, in a@ proper and sober spirit, 
to keep before the rending public the fact that national 
defence ts a question that affects, not only statesmen 
and politicians, but every Briton, however humble his 
ew must tend toward the benefit of the Empire as 
@ whole.” 
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What Colonel M. LOCKWOOD, M.P., says: 
“T have read your story with great interest. Isbrings | 


‘home tothe reader a preity that deserves the considera- 


tion of every Englishman. I have no doubt that a truth 
conveyed in such a form will be more easily assimilated | 
by the ordinary public than dry facts of debate. Apart 
from tts literary merit, which is considerable, I lookupon | 
your story as a most pratseworthy and patriotic attempt 
to arouse public enthusiasm ina great subject.” t 


THE OPENING 
CHAPTERS. 


“Tf you please, 
" sir,” she says, 
=J + Phillips ‘as been to 
: the post orfice, but 
they ses ’as’ow they can’t send that telegraf — 
rs, Shaldon, be wits of os gel Eee 
little Essex village, lies dangerously ill, and it is n 
that her son Tel shall bring her up some medicine from 
London. , 

An expression of annoyance crosses Over the face of the 
vicar. P 

He sends Phillips, aie ae i to Ds: Bryant's to see 
if he can give him anything temporarily. . 

Hardl Nes the dener disappeared than Nellie, the 
vicar’s bonny daughter, accompanied by her lover, Jack 
Bryant, the doctor's son, come in from 4 walk. 

The vicar explains thi , and Jack suggests that the 
lines cannot be down both ways. He offers to go to the 
village post-office and see if he can get a message through. 

He is unsuccessful, and as he returns he perceives three 
figures ahead of him; one looks to be a policeman. He 
is about to hurry on when something occurs which causes 
him to stagger back into tee. shadow of the hedge, his 
eyes glued upon the strange sights that are taking place 
before him. 


Meanwhile Phillips, Ficliing ye temptation, turns into 
the Dun Cow, the village hostelry. As he sits chatting, 
Popham, the general factotum at the squire’s, rides up on 
his bicycle. . 

“ T’ve been shot at,” he announces. ‘‘Shot at twice by 
fellers what ought to know better!” . 

The landlord denounces the outrage and advises Popham 
to see the village policeman, and mentions something about 
compensation. : 

Together with Popham he makes his way to Constable 
Springer’s. The constable hears Popham’s tale, arrays him- 
self with unusual care, and goes with them to the ‘scene 
of the outrage. 

Suddenly Popham grips the constable’s arm. : 

“ There they are!” heecries. ‘See, across that field.’” 

Constable Springer steps to a gap in the hedge and 
calls out to one of the nearest soldiers, 

A sergeant steps out. . 

“Put your hands above your head,” he snaps. Two 
men advance and seize Springer by the arms. 

The landlord cries out: ‘‘ Bunk for yer life, Popham; 
it’s a bloomin’ invasion.” . 

He turns and leaps away, the startled lad at his heels. 

A rifle cracks out, and Popham, clutching wildly at the 
air, pitches head first on the road and lies still. | : 

Crouching in the hedge, Jack Bryant sees this amazing 
episode. He slips into a drain and flees towards the village, 
his brain in a whirl, 

* 


Ann Eliza answers the bell at Jack’s ring. : 

“What an age’you've been!” saye Nellie. “You won't 
be offended that we've begun tea, will you?” 

Jack mumbles something, turns to the vicar, and tells 
him what he has seen in the lane. : : 

The vicar will not believe it, but inwardly he is per- 
turbed, wondering what will become of his son, and he 
tells his daughter to keep the news from her mother. 

The door bell rings again, and Nellie hurries away, 
expecting to greet Fred. . 

But she starts back in alarm as her eyes alight on a 
group of figures clad in strange uniforms. 

They are the invaders. 

One of them puts his foot inside the door and asks for 
the occupant of the house. 

He informe the vicar that six men, including a sergeant, 
are billeted upon him, and #0 long as he abstains from 
taking up arms he is safe. 

The vicar pleads the illness of his wife, but the com- 
mandant is firm. 

The aaepsant askg to see the food stores, as he is to make 
& list of them and serve them out in daily rations. 


: Mi | sameme ee emememee a meena abd > 
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“Ie it the advent of the Spring that leads you thus to dance and sing ?” 


A Story of Invasion that will Stir Britain to 


its Depths. 
By “ MUFTI.” 


While he is doing this the five privates enter the 
drawing-room and throw off their equipment, while the 
people in tho hall watch them spell-bound. 

ellie disappears upstairs to answer her mother's bell, 
only to reappear a minute later. 

‘' Mother is asking why Fred hasn’t come home,” she 
says, ‘‘and she’s worried about the noises round the 
house. She thinks Fred has been brought home injured. 
What am I to tell hor, father; what am I to tell her? 2 

The vicar again advises her to keep the news from Mrs. 
Shalden, and tells her to hint that Fred is staying in 

wn, 

Mrs, Shaldon is somewhat pacified, and Ann comes in to 

vicar complaining that the sergeant and his men are 
turning everything inside out. 

he vicar assures her that nothing can be done, and 
sees Phillips, giving him instructions to fill the stable with 
straw to accommodate the men. 

Jack Bryant decides to run over to his home for a few 
minutes to sce how they are getting on. 

The village, contrary to its usual custom, is alive with 
ag a lights gleaming in every house. 

ere and there Jack sees little groups of the invaders 
—some etanding about chatting, others, apparently pickets, 
cooking food over tiny fires. 

Arriving outside his home, he is aspped by pickets, who 
warn him not to pass a certain boundary, 

Inside the house the scenes are the same as at the 
vicarage. Popham is there, dead, shot through the lungs, 
the soldiers having carried him in. 

Seeing that they are getting on fairly comfortably, Jack 
suggests that his place is by Kellie and the aged vicar. 
On his return journey he sees a burly figure in laughing 
conversation with e foreten officer. He recognises the 
civilian as a man named Rassitten, who resides in a small 
villa at one end of the village. 

Jack hates him, as he knows he is smitten with his 
Nellie’s charms. 

Rassitten stops him, asking where he is gol B and on 
Jack telling him to the vicasage, he asks how Miss 
Shaldon is, and signifies his intention of calling on her 
to see how she is getting on. 

Jack. is furious and accuses Rassitten of being nothing 
more nor less than a confounded spy. 

Nellie admits him on his return to the vicarage, and 
flushes angrily on hearing Rassitten’s message. 

As they are seated at- supper a shot rings out, 

‘‘ Heavens! it’s Fred,”’ cries the vicar. 

** Nonsense! ’’ says Jack. Hastening away, he meets the 
sergeant and two of his men also hurrying outside. 
Beside the gate they perceive two figures, one carrying a 
lantern, bending over a huddled-up form. 

Recognising ibe body as that of a veteran road-mender, 
Jack expostulates. 

“The foolish fellow tried to pass the picket,’’ explajns 
the officer. ‘‘ He paid no attention to the challenge.” 

“ He was as deaf as a post,” cries Jack. ‘“ He must 
have been going to his cottage; he lives out that way.” 

” returns the officer; “but it is the 


As Bryant is explaining to the vicar and Nellie the 
happenings in the road the officer comes in for his supper. 
Mr. Shaldon asks him if there is any possibility of Fred 
getting through. The officer tells him no, but will not 
converse; he inspects the men’s quarters, passes them as 
satisfactory, and sees the men off the premises. 

Going Adwastaira the following morning, Jack finds 
Phillips in despair, hig garden and flowers trampled to 
nothing, and Nellie in the kitchen with her troubles—no 
milkman having arrived. The sergeant is in the pantry 
looking for more food. 

Phillips comes in and asks for the fowls’ food. 

Hearing the mention of fowls, the sergeant inquires 
about them. Nellie tells him he cannot have them—they 
are prize birds. 

é ai will ask my officer,” says the man; ‘‘ we must have 
‘ood.”” 
Nellie hastens away to tell her father, as the birds are 


the apple of 
his eye. He 
meets the offi- 
cer in the 
kitchen, but 
though he 
offers to pay 
any price for 
them, it is no 
good, the officer giving the sergeant instructions to kill then. 
ie ore thie, sory s out to the outhouse to let ou‘ 

log, Gip, only to fin i i in; 
nt 3 P , only the poor little animal welterin; 


Horrified, she flees back to the house and demands 
satisfaction from the officer. 

The officer finds out the culprit, inflicts several severc 
penalties on him, and banishes him from the house. 

The morning drags on uneventfully till Jack, lookine 
from the window, observes a sturdy, red-faced farmei 
astride a -looking horse coming up the drive. 
wank! armer Tombs,” he says. “I wonder what he 
. The farmer, finding no eoldiers are about, declares hi: 
intention of banding together a few volunteers and harass 
ing. ‘ng foreigners, 

vicar points out the frightful risks, 
io. polit sagtleg denied. - - bio echaaeiae 
e makea to leave the house, only to : 
with two men at his heels. wiisiigsi Tucci 

The officer asks by what right ho rides a horse, offers 
him a receipt for its value, and tells his men to take it 
oye to beboqusttate. 

“To blazes with your receipt!” cries Tombs, losi 
control of himself. ‘‘‘ Take the nag; Tl take folly cons 
care you pay mighty heavy for him.” 


Nellie sits in her mother’s room trying hard to be 
oo Mg ed ne kenps asking ‘why Fred pate 
ome, w. e doesn’t write th i i 
ihe - where is Gin? , who are the soldiers in 
‘© all these questions Nellie gives evasive answers, but 
promises to try and find the Aid and take him we he: 
oe 
‘he front-door bell ringing, she answers it, hopin 
against hope that it may be Fred, but she beholds’ the 
amazi figure of Mr. Rassitten dressed in a similar 
uniform to that of the officer quartered upon them. 

He has evidently been drinking, and after thanking him 
ne eens, Nellie aske why he is dressed in the invaders’ 
uniform. 

Rassitten emiles rather sheepishly. “Oh,” he says 
laughingly, “necessity causes one to adopt strange shifts 
sometimes. I can ele wear my uniform in land 
in peace time, can I? Now you see me in my rightful 

ise.” Ho edges closer to her, and his voice grows con- 

dential. 

“*Come now, Miss Shaldon, can I really do nothin 
for you? I need hardly say what pleas Ht will i : 
a you.” Nellie’ face crimsons us i ie iia 

© comes nearer to her, with a look on his f 
makes the girl tremble. He flings his armg iced eee 
and strives to lift her face towards his own. 

‘Jack! Help! Help!” 

Wildly the cry singe emagh the hall. 

Jack reaches the just in time to see Nellie tear 
femelt free eon eee incircling arms. One bound, 

e young man's out, and forei, 
against the wall. eee eee 

er ets he es fest and ae to draw his 
sword, but ore can extract it k pi i 
the aie to the wall. . cenaeniaie 

nm of a sudden the two soldiers who havo aj ‘ed 
remember their duty and draw him off. a 

At that moment a bugle rings out. Rassitten, vowing 
to be revenged on Bryant at a later period, snatches up his 
cap end rushes out of the house, doubling towards the 
point where the bugles are still blaring forth their call 


arms. 

Jack borrows Mr. Shaldon’s glasses, hurries to the attic 
trap-door. Three minutes later he is back in. 

“Thank God, sir!" he cries. “Our fellows are coming.” 


“‘ Not the Spring, sir.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT. 
A Morning Call. 
PRA AR A AAR ARR nnn rrr 

Mason WanrninaTon Jones, commanding the headquarters 
companies of the 97th (Territorial) Battalion of the Essex 
Regiment, sat at breakfast in the luxuriously-furnished 
morning-room of his snug little villa on the outskirts of the 
old-world town of Hordon, some fifteen miles to the north of 
Tetterdon. . 

Major Jones was a tall, thin man, by profession asolicitor, 
and he looked a good deal more hike a —_ than a soldier 
—a fact which worried him not a little. had joined the 
corps originally because he rather liked the orm, and 
he had secretly been much displeased when the 
gana service dress took the place of blue and 
scarlet. 

He had ghuffied up the scale of promotion slowly, never 
doing anything icularly brilliant, but—an important 
consideration to this particular battalion—always willing 
to put his hand in his pocket for the benofit of the regiment. 
His men—some of whom he prided himself on knowing by 
name—secretly laughed at him behind his back, for he had 
a way of fussing over trifles and neglecting the more 
important issues. 

His béte noire was the South African war and its lessons; 
he had wanted to take a company out, but had been 
over in favour of another officer, and so consoled himself by 
eneeri at the “revolutionary theories,” as he termed 
them, of those who had seen service ou@there. 

For thie reason Major Jones and the new adjutant, 
Captain Hatchard, D.S.0., did not exactly love one another, 
the officer having won his laurels at Ladysmith. 

Major Jones had left Sis office in the Market Place of 
Hordon soon after five the previous evening, having groped 
his way home through a fog as thick as any he remembered 
so far from London. 

He had just finished his second cup of coffee when he 
suddenly noticed that his morning newspaper was not in its 
usual place beside his plate. A slight frown crossed his 
brow ; the Major was methodical to a degree, and expected 
others to be likewise. Stretching out his hand, he touched 
the bell. His elderly housekeeper answered the summons. 

The Major waved his hand reproachfully towards the 


empty space. 

You have forgotten my Standard, Mrs. Hunt,” he said. 

“Yes, sir; i baawt come, that’s why,” explained the 
woman, volubly. “The pa boy brought the Hordon 
Guardian, but he said the London papers hadn’t come 
down. There’s some trouble on the railway line; he said 
the late train down last night didn’t get in, and nothing’s 
come through since.” 

“Humph! The fog’s caused a breakdown, I suppose,” 
was the solicitor’s comment; he rarely had occasion to use 
the railway, and the dislocation of its traffic did not greatly 
interest him. Then he bethought himself of one or two 
rather important letters which-he was expecting. 

“But hasn’t the post come in either?” he demanded, 
querulously. 

“No, sir; I haven’tseen the postman at all this morning.” 

“It’s very etrange,” said Major Jones, frowning. “ It’s 
the duty of the Post Office people to get the mails through 
at al! costs; they should use 
motors if the trains fail them. 
All right, Mrs. Hunt; you had 
better bring me up the local 
paper for a few minutes.” 

When the Hordon journal 
arrived he opened it languidly, 
turning to the page whereon he 
knew the orders for his two com- 
panies were displayed. He read 
them — growling angrily at a 
misprint—and made a mental 
note to take the proprietor to 
task. Then, rising to his feet, 
he toasted his slippered feet at 
the fire preparatory to donning 
his boots. Already, in the stable-yard, he could hear 
his groom harnessing the pony to the neat trap that was to 
drive him in to his office. 

Suddenly, as he stood there, he heard the garden gate 
slam violently, and turned round with a shade of annoyance 
on his face. 

“Confound the people,” he growled. 
them about that gate!” 

He moved over to the window and stared out. The front 
garden was large—one of those gardens where there is not 
a leaf out of place; the Major supervised the growth of his 
shrubs with the same rigid eye as he devoted to the fitting 
of his men’sequipment. Now, to his indignation, he beheld 
aman running towards the house straight across the lawn, 
instead of following the winding, carefully-rolled carriage- 


“Tm always telling 


way. 

““Well, of all the impudence!” snorted Mr. Jones, his 
face flushing. “Under my very eyes,too. I’ll have a word 
with this rascal when he knocks.” 

He had not long to wait. Up the steps the caller 
sprang, with flushed face and panting breath; then the 
oe of thunderous rat-tat-tatting resounded through the 

use. 

“Confound it! does the fellow tako the place for a deaf 
asylum?” cried the Major. “He must surely have 
mistaken this for the doctor's,” 

Startled by the vigorons knocking, a maid hastened 
to the front door. The Major stepped ontside the morning 
room intent upon giving the caller a piece cf his mind. 

On the step, when the girl opened the door, stood a 
fresh-faced, rather shabbily dressed young countryman, 
panting for breath. 

“Tho—the Major, miss,” he stammered. 
must seo him at once.” 

Tho girl looked behind her, hesitatingly, and Major 
Warrington Jones stepped forward. 

“ Well?” ho said sharply. “ What is it? 


“Ishein? I 


Who areyou, 


a 


ESSEX TROOPS MOBILISE. 


and what the dickens do you mean by charging across my 
lawn? Don’t you know what the path’s for ?” 

The stranger’s faco dropped; then his hand went 
famblingly to his cap in salute. 

- “I beg pardon, sir,” he said. “ But—but I’ve terrible 

news for you, sir; I thought you'd want it as soon asever 

I could bring it. The old pony give out about two mile 

back ; I run the rest as fast asever I could.” He stopped, 

absolutely breathless, and, leaning up against the porch, 
ted like a dog. 

“But what's the matter, man?” asked the Major, his 
poxiagty aroused. “ Who are you? I seem to know your 
‘face.’” 

“T_I belong to B Company, sir; name o’ Higgins. And 
I—I’ve come to tell ye that —that the enemy have landed, 
sir; they're & marchin’ on London. Thoy’ve cut the 
telegraph wires, an’ they’ve collared all the places south of 
Studham. Two tramps come to our place las’ night—” 

The Major’s eyes opened wide, and he took a step 
forward. 


“Man, are you mad?” he cried, sternly. “ What do 
eg mean—the enemy landed and marching on London? 

ere did you get this fairy-tale from?” 

“It’s gospel truth, sir, as sure ss I stand ’ere,” protested 
Higgins, earnestly. “I see ’em with mo own eyes—an’ very 
nearly got cotched into the bargain. Then I thought you’d 
better be told first, so I turns the old pony——” 

““Confound the old pony, sir!” said the Major, half 
convinced that he had to do with a lunatic. “Shut the 
door, Mary, and don’t stand there Baping. Come into this 
room, my man, aud tell me plainly what it is you’ve got to 

Higgins followed the annoyed Major into the morning- 
room, where, perched gingerly on the edgo of a chair, he 


sat while the officer, bringing all his legal acumen to bear to- 


keep the caller to the point, extracted the following 
narrative from him. 

Late the previous evening two tramps had arrived at 
his father’s farm, craving permission to sleep in a shed. 
They had told some rambling story about being chased by 


foreign soldiers some miles to the south, but the narrative - 


had been listened to without credencs. In the morning 
young Higgins, chancing to get in conversation with the 
vagrants, heard the tale for the first time, and, his curiosity 
being aroused, saddled up the pony, and trotted out 
Studham way to investigate. Close to the village, sure 
enough, he hid stumbled upon a patrol of foreign soldiers, 
in uniforms of blue and grey; he had also seen that tho 
telegraph lines by the roadside were cut. 

The soldiers shouted at him and raised thein rifles, 
whereupon he turned his pony and galloped away, pursued 
by several shots. Then, ardent, newly-joined Territorial 
that ho was, he deemed it his duty to at once acquaint his 
commander of this alarming state of affairs, and so had 
ridden straight through to Major Jones’ house. 

The officer heard him out with growing agitation. - 

« But—but aro you sure, Higgins?” he asked. “It—it 
seems so incredible. Troops can't be moved in secret, as 
one would move a—a paperweight. Surely we should have 
heard something before now. Why——” 

Again the garden gite slammed violently, and Major 
Jones instinctively glared out of the window. 

Up the path hurried a tall broad-shouldered man in 
military uniform. 

“Good gracious. It’s the adjutant!” cried the Major. 
“T wonder if he’s heard anything, Higgins?” 

Entirely fergetful of his dignity, he hurried ts the door 
himself. The world seemed crumbling about hisears. He 
was not deficient in pluck, but the idea of being suddenly 
dragged from his breakfast table to fight a foreign foe 
required some getting used to. 

Without waiting for Captain Hatchard to knock, he flang 
the door open. The adjutant’s strong, sun-tanned face was 
as impassive as ever, save for a glint in his eyes. 

“ Morning, sir,” he said, and touched his peaked cap. 
“Have you heard the news?” 

“About —about these foreign soldiers?” stammered the 
Major, trying hard to smile. “A man has just been in with 
some yarn or other. It—it isn’t true, is it?” 

The adjutant glanced at him sharply. 

“True as gospel,” he said, curtly. “Knew it would 
happen, some fine day. I’ve just been flying round in 
Kenyon’s motor picking up information. Couldn’t find out 
much, but it’s fairly clear the beggars havo established a 
cordon right across country, and are moving troops behind 
the screen. I can’t get in touch with anywhere for 
instruetions, so we must act on ourown. We——” 

The Major found his tonzuc with difficulty. 

“But it’s all so unexpected,” he cried, half-angrily. 
‘“We—we've had no warning. What had we better do, 
captain ?” 

“Do?” The Regular officer’s voice expressed mild 
surprise. ‘‘ Why, do what we're hero for, of course. We 
must tackle ’em, harass their flank, and keep ’em occupied 
till some larger force arrives to press home an attack. 
Tried to give the O.C. at Colchester the tip myself, but 
couldn’t get through; probably some spy—one of these 
foreign waiter chaps we've been harbouring by the thousand, 
no doubt—has cut the wires. How soon can you be ready ? 
I’ve ordered the hooter at the works to sound in twenty 
minutes. Good job we got the men used to that.” 

“ But—Good Heavens!” Realisation was slowly coming 
home to the Major. “Do you mean to say we've got to 
tackle trained foreign troops with A and B Companies? 
A third of the men are recruits; they haven’t even got 
their kit yet.” ‘ 

“They can’t fight without uniforms,” said Captain 
Hatchard. “That would mean shooting on sight if they 
were captured. But there is plenty of clothing in store; 
we must serve it out on parade, and let ’em get into it as 
best they can.” 

Pe But it won’t fit; they'll look horrible,” objected the 
other. 

The adjutant gave a short, contemptuous bark. 

“That be bothered, sir,’ he said. “It'll make ’em 
soldiers, entitled to carry arms; that’s all I care about.” 
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“And what sbout ammunition?” asked the Major, 
“Have we any ball cartridge? ” 

“We're lucky,” said Hatchard. “I’ve got about fifteen 
rounds a man available; got it down for use at the butts 
on Saturday But you’d better hurry into your kit, sir; 
there’s bound to be a lot to see to down at the Drill Hall. 
Woe shall be short of officers; Warde and Struthers ara 
both up in town—-lost to us. Good-bye, sir; I must be off 
to see about the motors and the rations.” 

And he strode off down the path, calm and debonair as 
ever. 

“ He seems to take it pretty coolly,” reflected the Major, 
staring after the Regnier officer. “ But, then, it's hig 
business, confound him ; he’s in his element.” 

The voice of the anxious-faced Higgins, speaking at his 
elbow, broke in abruptly upon his thoughts. 

“ What did the adjutant say, sir, if I may make so bold ? 
Has he heard anythink ?” 

“He more or less confirms your story,” answered the 
Major, stiffly. “I—I’m much obliged to you, Higgins. 
Now you'd better be off and-——” He paused. “ What 
about your kit?” he added. “ You won't have time to get 
back home for ft.” 

“Ain’t had none issued yet, sir,” returned Higgins, 
cheerfully. “ An’ my rifle’s up at the Drill ’All, too. Are 
we to ave a smack at ’em then, sir?” = 

“Of course,” said the officer, falling back upon the 
adjutant’s remark. “Get off to the hall as fast as you can; 
the hooter will be going for mobilisation in twenty 
minutes.” 

The news seemed to act like a tonic upon the young 
countryman; he braced his shoulders back and an eager 
light Jeapt into his honest eyes. 

“Right, sir,” he answered. “Good; we'll show ’em! 
'Phank you, sir; I'll be off as fast as I kin.” _ 

His heels clicked together, and with a smart salute he 
was gone. 

“Saluted much better that time than the first,” was the 
Major's reflection; then, with a start, he harried to the 
dining-room and rang for Mrs. Hunt. 

“Mrs. Hunt,” he eaid, quickly, when the good lady 
appeared. “There—there is some trouble to the sonth, 
and we have got to get tho men out to investigate. In the 
meantime—er—you had better get a stock of food in, 

rhaps. And—and just ask Mary to give my Sam Browno 
belt and my spurs a rub at once, will you, while I am 
dressing. And tell Sam to be ready in five minutes.” 

Upstairs to his dressing-room he hurried, dragged out 
his drab service kit, and, with fingers that trenibled a lit‘le 
in spite of himself, proceeded to get into it. Meanwhile his 
active brain was turning over the situation. He did not 
pause to ask himself how this amazing state of affairs hid 
come to yas, or what its effect would be; he was moo 
concerned about the way his two companies would behavo 
now that, at length, they were face to face with the rei.| 
thing. It annoyed him to think that they would havo ts 
gointo action with im percen’ege of their men in “slop 
clothing—it looks so bad,”—and he wondered dimly whether 
the mobilisation by means of motor-omnibuses, which tho 
companies had practised once or twice during recent months, 
would work out well. He was not a stupid man, but some- 
how or other he altogethengailed to grip the larger side of 
the matter. : 

He was just adjusting his cap to the exact angle ho 
affected when Mary knockedl at the door and deposited out- 
side hisSam Browne belt and spurs. He buckled them on, 
slipped his sword into the frog, strapped on his field-glasses, 
and then, from sheer force of habit, stepped to the glass 
and regarded himself. 

“Tt may be for the last time,” he told himself, witha 
smile. “I ought at least to go into action looking smart.” 

He did look smart; there was no-doubt about that, and 
he turned away and clattered downstairs feeling almost at 
peace with himself. 

In the hall Mrs. Hunt stood awaiting him ; a tradesman’s 
young man from the town had just brought disturbing 
news, and the poor little woman looked very anxious. 

“Oh, siz,” sho cried. “Is it true, then, that the furriners 
have landed and are killin’ and robbin’ everywhere ? ” 

“Not quite that, Mrs. Hunt, f think,” tho Major told her, 
calmly. “But we’re going out now to find out just what 
has happened. Don’t get alarmed now, I pray ; you are in 
no danger at present. And look here”—his tone grew» 
trifle less stiff—“if by any chance—er—anything shoul 
happen to me—I mean, if I should be killed” (the house- 
keeper clasped her hands nervously) “ you'll find all my keys 
and papers in the escritoire; ask Mr. Padger, my head 
clerk, to look after them; he has full instructions.” 

“ But, sir—oh, don’t talk like that, sir,” cried the woman. 
“Say you won’t get killed, sir.” 

The Major, spite of himself, was touched. 

“Til try not to be, Mrs. Hunt,” he told her. “ Ther, 
calm yourself; it—it may ,be nothing, after all. I can't 
stop any longer now. You'll see us go past presently, I 
expect.” ~ 

e@ opened the door, hastened round to the stables, 
climbed into the waiting trap, and curtly bade Sam drive 
as fast as possible to the town. 

Sam, the groom, greatly excited, tried to draw his master 
out on the subject of the invasion; but in vain, the Major 
was wrapped in thought. Here and there, as they drew 
near the town, they pissed little groups of people in eager 
conversation; apparently newa was aa: out slowly 
through escapees from over the invaders’ lines. People 
glanced and pointed significantly at the uniformed fisure. 

They wero bowling down the cobbled High Strevt, whero 
the knots of people had become small crowds—daring 
members of which shouted excited questions after the officer, 
without eliciting any Scere there rose high above 
all other noises the bray of a syren —the “hooter ” at tha 
motor works. It had been used on several occasions lately 
as a means of calling the Territorials up for the “ surprise 
mobilisation tests” which were a pet fad of tho 
adjutant’s. Now the townspeople recognised ste meaniny, 
and with one accord the groups broke up and hurried after 
the Major's trap. 
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“ him up, 
Toned aive pot a lot to see to.” 


dry lips : « 
A , sir,” replied the groom. “May I arsk yer one 
hin sir? aren I get me old gun down and clean ’er 
ao ready fer use in case the beggars come while you're cut? 
I'm a tidy shot, and—” * . 
“Certainly not, Sam,” replied the officer, emphatically. 
“Jf you take m: advice you'll drop your gun down the 
well. As & civ’ , you have no right to lift a finger 
against the invaders ; if you do you'll be shot on sight, and 
no questions asked.” 5 


CHAPTER NINE. 
The Territorials in Action. 


“Crier!” said Sam, and there was a world of meaning 
in the ejaculation. “I call that a blessed shame, sir. But 
Jet’s ‘ope you'll be able to drive ’em back, sir.” 

Just then they reached the Drill Hall, round the gates of 
which a crowd was already assembling. The Major got 
down carefully, mindful of his spurs; then he turned to 

m. 
| et back now, Sam,” he said, in an undertone, “ and look 
after the womenfolk, but keep away from that gun. If—if 
anything happens to me, Mr. Padger will see to your 


Wi 

eThet's all right, sir,” answered Sam, hastily. “Don't 
let thet w you. And—and ’ere’s yang you Hl soon be 
back safe and sound, sir,” he concluded, awkwardly. _ 

“Thank you, Sam,” saidthe Major. Then, with his head 
erect and the slight frown, which he had always considered 
became his rank, upon his face, he entered the 
Drill Hall. 

Within ten minutes the place was a 
pandemonium. Men came h ing in from 
all directions, some—those who had not yet 
heard or understood the news—laughing and 
joking, others tight-lip; and anxious of 
face. Captain Ha’ paced up and down, 
his keen eyes everywhere. Outside in the 
yard was a big motor-omnibus, the first of 
the three from the works which had been 
— to take he two kr repo 

with signed requisitions 
had been all over the town (to 
obtain cara belonging to various private 
gentlemen. 

As the recruits came in, they were hurried 
off to the clothing store, where a jeant- 
lance at his victims, 
items of 


various 


“No good looking for ca’ -cuts now, me 
lad; better ’ave ’em too re too small. 
There you are; that finishes you. Get into 
’em as soon as you can, and make room for 
the nex’ man.” 

Within a very short space of time all the 
available members of the two companies were 
on , the —- sera a nae ne 
la us appearance eir ill-fitting clothes 
and hastily-donned equipment. The captain 
and one lieutenant of Aj{Company were there ; 


B Company only one subaltern—a 
newly-joined man at that. 
When he came dashing in, his face 


working with : a Major Jones 
unced upon angrily. 

-s Upon my word, 7 ae he said. 

“What on earth are you doing with your 

full-dress sword and belt on in service 

drees ? ” 

Lawrence looked down at his glittering 
weapon and flushed painfully. 

«J—I'm awfally sorry, sir,” he said. “I|' 
didn’t notice. I was just listening to a fellow 
who'd got away from the enemy when the 
hooter sounded, and I scrambled for my togs 
anyhow.” 

“Don’t let it occur again, please,” said the 
Major. “ Slip into the officers’ room, and take 
them off; you can’t parade like that. I 
think you'll find Mr. Soames’ belt and sword there; borrow 
them for to-day. Then get back and look after your 
men.” - 

With sundry unfortunates still struggling with refractory 
articles of equipment, and worried sergeants cursing volubly, 
the process of g ready went on. The adjutant, to do 
him credit, appeared to have thought of everything. One 
day’s rations were served out to each man; & motor-car was 
to follow, if necessary, with further supplies. Then two 
86) ts, whose faces clearly testified to their appreciation 
of the gravity of their mission, went along the ranks with 
the ammunition boxes, serving out fifteen rounds to each 


man. 

Presently the adjutant went away to see how the transport 
was getting on, and meanwhile the Major, who had been 
inwardly fretting over the slipshod appearance .of the 
recruite, passed along the lines eyeing the men’s kit 
frowningly. 

He accused one man of ha had a higher collar than 
the regulations prescribed fitted to his jacket ; another he 
censured for a neglected rifle-sling. The men stared at 
him curiously ; they charitably put his fussiness at sucha 
time down to his utter indifference to the coming conflict, 
and admired him accordingly. 

At length the adjutant came back, strode up to the Major, 
and saluted stiffly, 

_ ‘Everything’s ready, sir,” hereported. “A hundred and 
sixty-one officers and mon on parade; I've got just enough 
buses and cars, I think, to pack ’em all in.” 
_He glanced sideways at the ranks, where the men stood 
like statues, only their eyes showing their excitement. 
“ Good stuff, but raw,” was his mental comment. Aloud 


“Why then I Know what you 


THE TERRITORIALS IN ACTION. 


Sam,” murmured the Major, licking his | he went on: “You might say word to ’em before we go, 


sir. Justa hint of what they’ve got to do, and what depends 
upon their steadiness. Bucks ’em up, you know.” 
“ Thank you,” replied the Major. “I will.” 


He turned towards the 
» | a men, and as he did eo an 
ie 1 | unaccustomed nervousness 

IN] faa came upon him; he had a 
wee sort of vision of the anxious 
friends and relatives these 
} lads had left behind them. 

“ Officers, non - com- 
missioned officers, and men 
of Aand B Companies,” he 
began, haltingly. ‘“ As—as 
you doubtless know, this is 
not an ordinary mobilisa- 
tion ; we are about to go into 
action—real action—against 
a real enemy. I—I hope 
we shall all do our duty, 
whatever the cost. Make 
every shot tell, and—and 
let us por these invaders the stuff the Territorials are 

of.” ry 

The men answered him with a short, nervous cheer—a 
cheer that was taken up by the crowds outside and the 
boys clustered along the top of the wall. 


y sections and squads the men were told off to the 
omnibuses and cars; then the officers clambered into a 


private car to lead the way, the gates were flung open, and 
the procession lumbered ponderously forth. People cheered 
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The Territorials’ first action. A plan of the field of battle, showing the position they 


were eventually forced into, 


them now as they had never done before, and the adjutant 
smiled rather bitterly. 

A mile or two outside the town they shook off the last of 
the cyclists and runners who had kept up with them 
go far, the speed was increased, and the men settled down 
to talk seriously over the situation. In the officers’ car, 
where the five of them sat huddled up uncomfortably, 
young Lawrence fished a small volume out of his breast 
pocket and opened it furtively. 

“« What's that ?” asked the adjutant, sharply. 

“The—the Red Hook,” replied the subaltern, flushing. 
“T was just looking up my skirmishing drill.” 

* Don’t know your whistle and hand signals, I suppose, 
do you?” said Hatchard. “No? Ithought not. Well, put it 
away; it won’t help you now; you must rely on your 
ser, t-major; he’s a good man.” 

here is no need to describe the uneventful southward 
journey of the troops, interrupted only by the break-down 
of one of the mctor-omnibuses and the consequent piling of 
ita living freight upon the other already-overloaded vehicles. 
At each village they passed they gleaned fuller details 
regarding the position of the invaders, until at last they 
discovered that Tetterdon formed their most northerly 
ou on the Hordon road. Some distance from this 
place, therefore, the detachment halted and formed up in 
the road, the cars being sent back a little way to await 
further orders. 

Major Jones held a consultation with his officers and the 
adjutant. 

“ We haven’t enough men to seriously press an attack,” 
he said. “We must simply make a feint, although, of 
course, if we find that village is not held in force, there is 


have done ! 
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no harm in driving the enemy’s pickets out of it. We 
must do our best, however, not to drawn into a serious 
engagement. And—and see that your men take every 
advantage of cover, gentlemen.” 

Scouts were sent out ahead to reconnoitre, and the troops 
crept on until the tower of Tetterdon Church came into view 
above the tree-tops. The country hereabouts was very 
sparsely settled, but, nevertheless, they were able to pick 
up a few scraps of information. 

At last, away to the right, there came a crackle of rifle- 
fire, and the adjutant glanced s ly at the ranks. Here 
and there a man md i that was if 

“They'll do,” he muttered to himself, and then added 
thoughtfully, “ Poor devils!” 

Again the rifles spoke on the right flank, and the Major 
halted his men as his scouts camo running in to report. 
Faintly on the breeze, as they stood there waiting, the men 
heard the foreign bugles blaring the alarm. 

“ Now for it,” said the adjutant, and began to survey the 
fields to left and right, instinctively seeking the best lines 
of advance under cover. 

“ What—er—what do you consider the best thing to do 
now, captain ?” asked the Major, playing with the tassel of 
his sword. “Shall we advance ar dee in close order, or 
would it be better to deploy into line in extended forma- 
tion?” 

“T can offer you suggestions, sir,” replied the adjutant, 
“but you must follow them or not, as you please. You are 
in command here, and responsible for the ition of the 
companies and everything else. Extend ’em by all means; 
wo must conceal our strength, whatever oe ge 

“Thank you,” said the Major, stiffly, and in another five 

minutes A and B Companies were strung out 
across a wide frontage, rushing the open 

aces, and worming their way carefully 
through cover, as laid down in the drill-book. 

Soon, as they advanced, they got their first 
glimpse of the enemy—men in blue and grey, 
extending hurriedly in a formation somewhat 
similar to their own. But there was no 
hesitation; the men went forward slowly, 
methodically, glancing occasionally to left and 
right to see that they were preserving their 
distatice and direction of advance. 

The Major became conscious of a curious 
thrill of excitement. What was going to 
happen when the two forces came into 
collision—when the first few men began to 


oe 

e adjutant was away on the other flank, 
helping poor Lawrence with his company; the 
Major was in the centre of the line, his whistle 
ready in his gloved fingers. But where were 
te enemy now? He could see nothing of 
them. 

Suddenly—from a plantation of young trees 
right ahead—a sputter of rifle fire broke 
forth. Something, for all the world like a 
droning bee, buzzed past the Major’s head. 

“Gad!” he muttered. “It’s started.” And 
the consciousness that the suspense was over 
was vaguely pleasant. 

With some difficulty where two or three 
recruits were posted together, but creditably 
so far as the rest were concerned, he m ed 
to get his orders passed down the line, and 
} soon the Territorials were creeping forward 
from bush to bush, firing as they went. 
The Major was endeavouring, according to 
his lights, to envelop the enemy’s front and 
silence him by superior rifle-fire, according to 
the text-book, whose printed page appeared 
to rise before his mind’s eye at every turn. 

Several further bullets whistled or buzzed 
overhead, but after the first few he paid little 
attention to them, reflecting sagely that 
bullets one can hear are not likely to be 
dangerous. The little bugler behind him, 
however, shivered noticeably each time, but 
he held on doggedly after his commander, his 
brightly-polished instrument ready for instant 
action. 

The Major was glancing up the line, noting 
how the nearest section leader was negotiating 
a patch of cover, when the third man from him caught his 
sleeve in a blackberry-vine, and turned toclear it. His head 
topped the bush for a second ; then, without a sound, he flung 
his arms out and fell backwards. A comrade half a dozen 
yards away turned pale, half rose to go to his assistance, and 
then dropped back as the Major made a gesture. The 
poor fellow was dead, he had no doubt of that; and a 
— fierce anger against his slayers blazed up within 

im. 

By this time the musketry duel was becoming quite brisk, 
but the casualties among the Territorials had been few. 
Gradually they worked their 
way into the plantation 
iteelf, and then the adjutant 
paw the signal down the 
ine that the enemy were in 
retreat. 

The Major was jubilant. 

“Give me the ‘ Charge,’ 
bugler,” he cried, and an 
instant later the strident 
notes rang out. hoarse 
cheer, a flicker of bayonet- 

» and the men 
were rushing forward full 
tilt. A few more shots met { 
them, but when the signal 
to halt was given they 
were in possession of the 
wood, the enemy having retreated to donser cover 
across the next field. What the invaders’ casualties 
were the Britishors had no means of calculating ; they had 
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i Major called up his officers for a consulta- 
again the Major up ra eadeined 
a feint, he said. 


disposed to lean on the Regular so much; he remembered 
that he was in co 


A seattering fire, which 
claimed two more victims, they took the next hedge. 
Beyond, its red walls gleami tly in the wintry 
sunshine, Isy a large detached house—Dr. Bryant's, as & 
matter of fact. The Major looked at it with a critical ood 

“I? they occupy that we shan't be able to disl 
them,” he told himself. “We must hustle them.” 


lee paseed te Meee! Horn ee One section mis- 
ttood him and wa’ reseed 


on, 


and that ammunition was s 
commander justice, he did not loce his head, but, as the 
firing line extended, threatening to outflank him, he 
his front till it ran parallel with the enemys. 
Still, however, the attack was maintained, and men ell 
fast. as did their best, but they were overpowered, and 
soon the line commenced to crumple. Then, to make 
‘matters worse, the right flank became involved in an 


ly severe fire. ons 

e Major to speculate concerning the advisability 
of a retreat, but wae doubtfal as to exactly the best way to 
doit; it happened that he had never practised retreat in 
this ioular formation. Just then the adjutant came 
doubling down the line, a frown on his face. . 

“ We're en sir,’ he growled. ‘“ Had a glimmering 

idea they gave way tooeasy. Retreat? Yes, if we—The 
devil!” 


He st short, pointing to the wood behind them. 
Here and there among the trees men in blue and grey were 
running, and in another instant shots began to fling up the 
earth about the Essex men’s heels. 

The Major went white to the lips. . 

“Heavens! We're trapped!” he said. “They were just 
drawing uson! What had we better do?” 

Captain Hatchard glanced swiftly about him. ; 

“Nothing to*be done but to rush the house by sections,” 
he answered, ‘and hang on till our ammunition’s finished. 
You move ’em off, sir; I'll hang on with the end 
section.” : : : 

‘And he was gone, leaving the Major to his own bitter 


thoughts. 
PRAARAPRAARA ARAN OO" "1 ?r4NYBHHH 
CHAPTER TEN. 
From the Attic Window. 


Away on the left flank young Higging, the fresh-faced 
farmer’s son who had first brought the news of the enemy's 
arrival to the Major, was doing his part manfully. He had 
only been to the butts once since joining his company, and 
had fired a rifle perhaps a dozen times, but nevertheless, 
though his weapon kicked a good deal harder than the 
antiquated shot-guns he had been used to about the farm, 
he stuck to his work, doing his beet to make every cartridge 
tell. 

His section leader’s signals bothered him considerably ; 
the men were widely separated, and he had not the faintest 
idea of what the gestures and calls meant, but by watching 
the others he avoided making any glaring mistakes. When 
the firing grew hot, of course, and the rate of advance was 
checked, it was more or less a case of every man {for 


himself. 

So far, although several times he had heard pullets 
humming around him, he had come through absolutely 
unscathed, and a feeling of exultation took possession of 
him. He was hauling himself through the hedge, just 
before the Territorials made their last rush to gain the 
shelter of the doctor’s house, when away ahead he saw one 
of the enemy taking deliberate aim at him. He ducked 
hastily aside. Too late! Something struck him in the 
shoulder—something that felt like a sledge hammer blow 
and a searing burn combined—and with a low cry he toppled 
backwards into the ditch. The tide of the advance flowed 


on. 

How long he lay there unconscious he never knew, but 
when he opened his eyes he became conscicus that he was 
very cold; that something was throbbing agonizingly, 
ceaselessly, in his left shoulder, and that his neck was wet. 
He tried to put up his left hand to ascertain what the 
moisture was, but the movement caused him such anguish 
that he bit his lip to avoid crying out. Next he tried his 
right hand, and, withdrawing it, gazed stupidly at his 
angers. 1t was blood—his own life-blood! Startled, he 
dragged himself into a sitting position and turned his 
head. From shoulder to elbow the left arm of his tunic 
was dyed the same ominous tint. 

“ Tooks—looks as if I’d got it pretty bad,” he muttered, 
dazedly. Numbed as his faculties were, the instinct of 
self-preservation was still strong within him ; ho managed 
‘o drag out his handkerchief and tie it tourniquet fashion 
sound the top of his arm, with some vague idea that it was 


2 will attempt a fresh surmise, porhapa you've won a Changelet Prize?” 


“Tt’s no good me joinin’ ’em like this,” he told himself, 
unsteadily. “I'd —be in the way. Best thing—I kin 
do—is to get to some cottage where they kin t 


bloomin’ phoedin’ for me afore I lose me senses 
Lord! I feel as weak as a rat.” 


eeps. 


The poor lad was idly becoming delirious, and 
to this day he las rag clear idea of his 
wanderings d the next hour or so. Sometimes 


steggoring along like a dranken man, occasionally falling in 

a heap only to pick himself up again and press forward, he 

struck off to the left, looking in vain for some sign of a 

house. At last, peeping through the trees, he beheld a red- 

tiled roof, and with the last remnants of his ebbing strength 

himself towards it. As a matter of fact, he had 

‘a half circuit of the village, and was now approaching 

the vicarage. 
* ° * s * 

Jack B t, perched up on the wide sill of the attic 

window, with the sashes flung wide and the field-glasses 
glued to his eyes, watched the advance of the British troops 
with the keenest exoitement. The glasses were very 
powerful, and before long he was able to identify the 
attacking force. 
“Great Scott!” he cried. “They're the Territorials from 
Hordon. Good chaps; they’ve beaten the Regulars in the 
race, And they seem coming on in fine style, too. Hurrah! 
there ii the foreigners, bunking out of that wood. Go it, 
you fellows; lay it into ’em.” Then his tone grew graver. 
“But there don’t seem to be very many of our chaps,” he 
muttered. “Surely the Hordon contingent haven't come 
on their own, without anyone to back them up?” 

“Hullo! they caught it that time ”—asa spiteful crackling 
broke forth, and three of the tiny khaki-clad dots fell— 
“ Poor boys; there'll be some sad hearts in Hordon to-night, 
I’m afraid.” 

Presently, as he watched, he heard a faint sound behind 
him, a soft, warm hand touched his cheek, and, looking 
— he saw Nellie beside him, and hastily made room 

‘or her. 

“It’s the Territorials, dear,” he told her, gleefully, “and 
they seem to be driving the invaders in in fine style. But 
what is it, Nellie? Has anything happened?” 

The girl tried to smile, bravely, but her lips were 
trembling. 

“Mother was awfully upset about my screaming.” she 
said. “I—I had to tell her a story, and say I called out 
because I saw a rat. Oh, Jack, do you think our men will 
win? And—and will the foreigners come fighting round 
our house, because if they do——” 

She broke down and sobbed. Jack put his arm round 


her comfortingly. 

“Try and bear up, little girl,” he said tenderly. “ It’s 
@ terrible trial, but we're in God’s hands, Here,”— 
he pressed the glasses into her hands—“ have a look at the 
fight. If only our men were in stronger force I believe 
they’d clear the place. I wish to goodness I’d joined the 
‘ Terriers ;’ it’s awful to be tied up like this.” 

Nellie tried to look through the glasses, but her tears 
blurred all vision, and she nestled up against her lover 
while he continued his survey. _. 

Suddenly she felt his figure stiffen. 

“@ood Heavens!” he cried hoarsely. “They seem to 
have i? our chaps into a hole; they're firing at them all 
round. I—I don’t quite understand—Jupiter! they’re 
rushing our house!” 

“ Who, dear?” asked Nellie, startled at his tone. 

“The Territorials,” he breathed hoarsely. “ Yes; there 
they go—and men are falling all the time. The place will 
be wrecked, and mother and dad—what’s going to happen 
to them P” 

For some minutes there was silence hetween them; this 
new catastrophe seemed to have stricken both of them 
dumb. They could only gaze out anxiously over the tree- 
tops and roofs of the erstwhile quiet hamlet to where the 
thin wisps of smoke eddied about the doctor's villa, while 
the staccato bursts of rifle-fire came irregularly to their 
ears. 

“‘I—I hope my people have had time to get down into the 
cellars,” muttered Jack, at last. ‘I’m afraid about young 
Ned and the pater, though ; ten to one they’d grab a rifle 
if they got the chance, and stand in with the Territorials. 
3 wonder if our fellows will be able to hold out till ——” 

“Oh, look there,” cried Nellie, and pointed downwards. 
A man in khaki, mud-stained and hatless, had lurched 
against the garden gate, and as they watched he stumbled, 
fell, and lay motionless. - 

“It’s one of our fellows,” said Jack. “ How on earth did he 

tt here? We must go andhelp him; he looks about done 
for, poor chap.” 

Together they hurried downstairs, quietly opened the 
front door, and hastened 
down the path. The soldier 
lay where he had fallen, 
and Nellie gave a little cry 
of distress at sight of the 
Sane upon his clothes and 


“T’'ll carry him in, dear,” 
Bryant told her. “ You’d 
better go and get some hot 
water and things ready.” 

Exerting all his strength, 
he hoisted the unconscious 
man upon his shoulder and 
staggered indoors with him. 
Half-way up the garden 
path he heard a sound behind him, and turned to find an 
angry-faced foreign non-commissioned officer just inside 
the gate, apparently struggling for words wherewith to 
express himself. 

“ Forbidden for civilians to harbour enemy,” he growled. 
“ You leave man; field-ambulance attend him—after our 
men. 


All Jack’s fighting blood surged to the surface; at that 
moment he could cheerfully have struck this stolid 
foreigner dead. : 

“To blazes with you and your field-ambulance,” he cried, 
“ The poor chap’s one of our own men, and he’s bleeding to 
death. . 

With that he turned and stumbled into the house with 
his burden, while the sergeant 

avely entered something in 

is notebook, and then hurried 
away down the lane. 

Laying the unconscious 
soldier upon the kitchen table, 
Jack—who was qualifying to 
follow in his father’s f 5 
and was already a passable 
surgeon—eut away his blood- 
caked clothing and, with the 
assistance of Nelle and Ann 
oe oe the wound which 

drained away his sy oe 
Next they made him up a 
in an upper room—taking tributes of clothes from all the 
oie beds for the purpose—and left him sleeping peace- 
ally. 

Action had to a certain extent kept Jack’s mind off his 
anxieties, but now he bethought himself of the bel-aguered 
house and the peril in which his father and mother stood. 
He darted upstairs to the attic again, and with trembling 
fingers focussed the glasses. Tho firing had become mov 
intermittent; hardly a single invader was to be - sccn 
anywhere near the doctor’s house, though there were one 
or ues groupe, bearing stretchers, crawling along the villago 
street. 

« Have the Territorials surrendered, or what?” he asked 
himself. “Oh, this horrible suspense! If only I knew 
whether mater and pater were safe it would be somethinz, 
but to sit here and watch as if it wasa play is awful. It 
doesn’t seem any good stopping here ; I can’t see anything.” 

He went downstairs, where the vicar and Nellie mado 
many inquiries concerning the progress of the fight. “I 
wish I could get over and find out how my people are,” 
said Bryant. “I'm afraid it’s out of the question, though. 
I hardly dare think of what may have happened, with the 
bullets flying about everywhere.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when a heavy step 
sounded in the passage, and the sergeant who was billet«d 
upon the house walked into the room, his face flushed and 
grimy with powder. 

“ Well,” he said, in a tone that was meant to be jocular, 
“ we have given your people of our quality the first taste ; 
they into our trap fell nicely, poor fools.” Then he turned 
upon Jack. “ But you,” he added, laying his great hand 
upon the young man’s shoulder, “you have no business 
here. My men tell me you hit the Captain Rassitten.” 

“I did,” oried Jack, flushing. “He was drunk, and ho 
insulted this lady. We are going to report him to the 
commandant.” 

The soldier shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is of no use,” hereplied. “The Captain Rassitten is 
perhaps of importance too great for the commandant to 
meddle with. You take hint, now, and you vanish, 
disappear, or else——” 

He stopped, tapped his forehead significantly with his 
as and went through the motion of firing at some- 

ing. 

“You mean to say they might shoot Mr. Bryant?” 
demanded the vicar, in tremulous accents. “Oh, it’s out- 
rageous ; shameful! Why——” 

“Reverend,” replied the sergeant. “TI tell the young man 
to disappear for his good. I have things heard concerning 
Captain Rassitten, and his ways are evil.” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
—_——— ie 


“Do you know anything about flirting?” asked the 
unengaged girl. 

“No,” he replied, sadly. “I thought I did, but 
when I tried it the girl married me.” 

to 

Wire: “Billy, dear, I stitched up the hole in your 
trousers’ pocket last night after you had gone to bed. 
Now, am I not a thoughtful little wife?” 

‘Husband: “H’m; how did you know there was a 
hole in my pocket?” 


HARD LUCK ON BOTH. 

Once a8 reporter went“round to a certain residence 
to get details for his paper about the master of the 
house. 

The reporter was surprised when the gentleman’s 
wife refused to give Pim any information, and 
a the door in his face, and retired into tho 

ouse, 

Presently the door-bell Sho 
refused to stir. 

Again the door-bell rang, more furiously than 
before. Still the lady of the house would not stir. 

“T have told him. that I don’t want to say any- 
thing about my husband,” she thought to herself, 
“and he has no right to be so persistent.” 

So she sat still, while the door-bell rang again, and 
again, and again. 

At last she could stand it no longer. So, opening 
a window over the front door, she poked her head 
out and remarked severely: 

“Young man, I do not desire to say anything to 
you. Kindly do not disturb me any more. Go 
away, young man.”’ . 

“{ can’t!” roared the reporter, beside himself with 
exasperation. “You’ve shut my coattails in tho 
door |” 


rang furiously. 


“I forgot to send in mg attempt.” 
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Forbidden From Now 


On April lst the New Children’s Act comes into force. 
Very few people know anything about st, bué it contains a 
large number of novel regulations for the safeguarding of 
young children. 

Things which have hitherto not been considered a crime 
are now to be met by heavy fines or imprisonment, Everyone 
who has anything to do with children should, therefore, 
remember carefully the following summary of things which 
wilt not be allowed in future. 


Don’r sell cigarettes or cigarette papers to any 
person under the age of sixteen, whether for his own 
use or not. If you do you will be liable to a fine 
of £2 for the first offence. If you do it a second 
time, you may be fined £5, and it will cost you £10 
if you are caught again. 

Don’t let anyone under sixteen buy cigarettes from 
an automatic machine outside your shop. If you do, 

will be ordered to remove the machine, and may 
{, fined £1 a day until you do so. 

Don’t let any child under sixteen smoke cigarettes 
in the street. Any policeman or park-keeper may 
search any boy whom he catches smoking, and seize 
all his cigarettes. But girls may not be eearched. 

The only person under sixteen who may buy 


cigarettes without fear of the law is a boy messenger 
in uniform, or a boy employed by a. tobacco dealer. 

Don’t take any child under fourteen into the bar 
of a public-house or hotel. If you do, you will be 
fined 40s. for the first offence, and £5 if you do it 
again! But you may take a child into the refresh- 
ment room of a railway station if you like. 

Don’t give any oe liquor te a child under 
five, even at home, except by a dootor’s orders, or 
you will be fined £3. 

Don’t send any ohild to try and sell any old metal 
or old defaced metal goods, who is under sixteen, and 
don’t send a child to pawn anything. Either of these 
offences may cost you a “fiver” in fines. 

Don’t allow any child under seven to be in a room 
containing an open fire grate not sufficiently pro- 
tected to guard against the risk of the ohild bein 
burnt or scalded. If you do, and the child is Sagured 
it may cost you £10 in fines. 

Don’t allow any child to be in any public street or 
place for the purpose of begging, even if there is a 
Mase of singing, playing, or offering something 

‘or sale. If you do, it may cost you £25 or three 
months’ imprisonment, or both. 

Don’t allow anyone to assault, ill-treat, or neglect 
any child of which you have charge, or you may be 
fined £100, or two years’ imprisonment under the 


Act. “Neglect” may mean that the child has not 
had proper food, clothes, medical aid, or lodging. 

Don’t travel constantly from place to place with 
child over five years old unless you want to be fined 
£1. If your business takes you from place to place, 
you may take a child with you in the summer months 
only, if you can produce a certificate showing that 
the child attended school mere than 200 times between 
October and March. This, of course, affecte pedlars. 

Don’t allow over-crowding at a children’s entertain- 
ment. Unless you have sufficient grown-up 
attendants te sce that there is no over-orowding, you 
may be fined £50 the first time, £100 if you do it 
again, and you may have your license for the hall 
revoked ae well, 

Don’t take a “nurse child” without giving full 

artioulars to the local authorities within forty-eight 
ours. You must also give notice at once if the child 
ia removed, or dies. _ 

Don’t refuse admission at any time to the “Infant 
Protection” visitor appointed by the local authorities, 
and don’t allow any child to be on premises which 
are over-crow 

Don’d allow any person who is negligent, ignorant, 
or drunken to have the care of a child. 

If you do any of these things you may be sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment, or a fine of £25. 


A FEW SIGHTS YOU WON'T SEE ANY MORE. 


z. Children under the 


of six- 2. Orobtain them by 
eT Ss enaer bey cegecettes. aang money 


in antoma- 
tic 


3. Boys ani s not four- Infants must no: have intoxi- 
teen years sr must not cts liquor given them except must not go into the 
enter public-houses. by doctor's orders. 


s. Young children 


pawnbroxer’s shop. 


Little children 
must never be without fire- must not be seen beg- 


6. Rooms containing infants 7. 


guards, ging in the streets. 


Shafts 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


Miss Maupe Atuan has won a suit in the High 
Court. No doubt, it will come in handy. 


Ir is said that every man has a novel in him, if he 
could but write it. We cannot be sufficiently thank- 
ful that the larger proportion of them remain inside. 


Mapame pe Pernort, ® charming French lady, has 
established a school of love in London. If she could 
establish a love of sobool in little boys it would be 
more to the point. 

An enthusiastio senator, referring to President 
Taft’e well-known politeness, said recently, “I have 
seen him: get up in a street car, and offer his seat to 
three ladies.” And there was doubtless ample room 
for all three ! 


ween 


Accorpine to a recent County Court case, it appears 
that Harris, the “sausage king,” left seven sons, 
named William, distinguished as William Number One, 
William Number Two, and soon. This is an instance 
where the “heira” of the Head were numbered. 


Mr. Ker Harvie, describing a meeting at Oxford 
which, according to him was carried through success- 
fully, says, “ An egg fell on the platform; two oranges 
were thrown, but did not hit anyone; one cracker 
exploded; a tin trumpet was blown; there was one 
ies fight.” Altogether a very polite and peaceful 

ence, 


Great excitement prevailed in American 
democratic circles on Inauguration Day, since at the 
inaugural bell for the first time on record the wife 
of the President displayed a full Court train. Mrs. 
Taft probably felt her new station would have 

empty without a train. 


“Maybe you've had a note to say your masin-law oan’t come and etay ?” 


Arter his African holiday, Roosevelt is going to 
Berlin. This is merely a euphomistio way of saying 
that he will continue to be on the “Spree.” 


DarropiLs were worn during the recent cclebration 
of St. David’s day, the leek having fallen out of 
fashion. Except, of course, among plumbers. 


Lapy Oonstance Srewarr Ricnarpson intends 
presently to entertain London Society in the cause 
of charity with bare-foot dances. The tragedy will 
occur when some well-meaning reporter refers to Lady 
Richardson’s “great feat.” 


A Dotcinman was fined at Bolton the other day 
for smuggling tobacco and cigars in crates. This 
isn’t the first time we have heard of foreign sub- 
stances being found in eggs. Such practices are 
highly reprehensible. 


“T nave been a magistrate for fourteen years, and 
never knew the word burst to mean anything but a 
jollification,’? remarked Mr. Paul Taylor, when told 
it also meant a burglary. We raise our eyebrows at 
such a confession. 


SEvERaL ladies have offered Mr. Wilbur Wright 
as much as £40 for the privilege of an aeroplane 
trip, but in vain. His is a case where lbs. are moro 
to be considered than £’s, (No reflection on the 
ladies is intended.) 


Ir is said that bustard is becoming popular in 
lace of chicken, owing to the high price of fowls. 
Ve believe, however, that the rumour arose owing to 

requests for mustard being made in restaurants by 
victims of the prevalent influenza cold. 


Proressor Mort, lecturing at the Royal Institution, 
dealt another blow at a favourite proverb when he 
showed that an earthworm, perceiving a hungry black- 
bird awaiting it, will retreat underground by in- 
stinct. Then what is the good of being an early bird? 


Ow and after April 1st no children will be allowed 
in public-house bars, even if accompanied by their 
parents. There is going to be a lamentable falling 
off, on the Sunday morning following, in the number 
of men who will suggest to their wives that they shall 
take their offspring for a stroll, “so that you can get 
the dinner ready in peace, my dear.” 


Tue silk hat, according to a Paris expert, is 
doomed. Well, better this than that we should be 
doomed to the silk hat. 


TuImTEEN persons drank themselves to death at a 
funeral recently in Hungary. Surely, “Thirsty” 
would be a more appropriate name? 

On® of the witnesses in a case heard recently at 
the Old Bailey was named Winkle Winkle. With 
heroio self-abnegation neither the counsel nor the 
judge invited him to come out of his shell. 


“Avration in Franoe. Another Britisher in the 
Field,” is the heading given to a paragraph in 8 
pte cial Our usual trouble—can’t keep off the 
ground. 


Tuene is nothing so important as taking children 
in hand when they are young, says a speaker. Some 
of us still have vivid recollections of the part hands 
played in our upbringing. 


Tue Irish are strange people. Bacon, according to 
the Customs tariff, is imported into their country 
as furniture. Someone suggests that they use it as 
tables or chairs, but that’s all gammon. 


“Arter keoping straight for a long time, he left 
off his corduroys and returned to his old habits,” 
said a policeman at the Old Bailey the other day. 
The constable was evidently reforring to breaches of 


£50 to £500 


MAY 
BY ANY WOMAN 


Who succeeds in obtaining a free course of 
instruction in certain professions and occupations 
suitable for women. The proprietors of the 
London DAILY EXPRESS are offering evch 
free courses, and full particulars of the way tn 
which you may participate appear ia to-day's 
paper, Get a copy at once, One halfpenny, 


" She la with aa” 
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Picked Pars. 


Ponies in Trousers. Z ere 
ight of two ponies wearing “trousers” and “ overcoats” o grey 
int cat eetaeen oneal and no little amusement in the Bois de Boulogne the 
other day. A tender-hearted lady adopted this method of protecting them from the cold. 
No Flirting in Aidin. ae 
been issued in Aidin (Asia Minor) that Moslem women seen ing 
sie Sap opts chall be bastinadoed. At Smyrna an armed mob prevented any man 
grom entering a theatre which gave a performance for women only. 


Signalman’s Ruse, eer ee 
i at Kirschwarad, in Hun has been arres' or placing a dummy 
docetenan aa own uniform with a anton in its hand to signal to the midnight 
mail train while ho slept peacefully in his box. 
Remarkable Juggling Feat. 
Fora wager of £10 a well-known juggling comedian lately accomplished the remarkable 
feat of catching at the 


Interest You. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will & oat Facts About 


Pars About Footballers. 


A. Shepherd (Newcastle eye — 

Bolton Wanderers £1,200 for the transfer of Al epnerd, Newcastle 

Unite ve now @ forward line that has cost them at least £3,800, they having 
previously given £1,000 for Stewart and £1,600 for George Wilson. . 

Money is of little object with the Tynesiders, however, and in getting Shepherd to 
replace the de Appleyard and his successor, Blanthorne (who brose his leg in 
the first match of the season), they have done an excellent stroke of business. 

Joining Bolton Wanderers at the age of seventeen and at a weekly wage of twelve 
and sixpence—which was raised to fifty shillings as soon as he got into the first eleven 
—Shepherd assisted the “Trotters” in eighty-three league matches in which he 
scored one hundred and fifteen goals, : ; 

So far, his best season was the 1905-6 one, in which he played for at bg against 
Scotland and for the English League against the Scottish League, In the last-named 
game he showed some of the most wonderful form ever seen, and scored no fewer 
than four goals himself. His dribbling and shooting on that particular occasion were 
well-nigh perfect. This year, too, he has been showing splendid all-round form, and now 


ell-known Players. 


end of a fork, held 
between his teeth, a large 
turnip thrown from the 
top of the Grand Central 
Hall, Leeds, over 160 ft. 
abovo him. 

Heron’s Big Breaks 

faat. 

Shot in Hexhamshire 
district, a female heron 
was found to have in its 
gullet a full-grown weasel, 
apparently only dead a few 
hours. 

Tyburn Tree. 

The site of the gallows 
at Tyburn, at the junction 
of Edgware Road, Bays- 
water Road, and Oxford 
Street, is to be marked 
by the London County 
Council by a stone tablet 
with brass inscription. 


Miles of Wire. 

A Norwich firm is com- 
pleting 1,100 miles of wire 
netting for the Australian, 
Queensland, and Victorian 
Governments. The netting 
is retailed by the Govern- 
ments to settlers, and is 
used for keeping rabbits 
from the crops. 


Turning Da 
Night. 
Busy men in Berlin who 
are invited to dine out in 
the evening havea quaint 
habit of putting on their 
dress suits when they leave 
their homes in the 
morning, wearing them in 
the train to town in tho 
morning, to their lunch 
in the restaurants, and in 
the streeta of the city. 


Where there are no 
Ratea. 

Ratepayers may like to 
krow of a where a 
rate isa rarity. Its name 
is Sturminster Marshall, 
in Dorsetshire. The total 
expenditure for the past 
year amounted to £3 16s., 
of which £3 was for paint- 
ing the village maypole. 
The parish council have, 
after much discussion, 
decided to levy a half- 
penny rate, the first for 
several years. 

Vinegar Flicking. 

One of the latest medical 
“cures” in Paris for 
people suffering from 
various forms of nervous 
maladies is vinegar thrash- 
ing or flicking. The 
patient is sent into a dark 
room and made to strip, 
whereupon the doctor, 


into 


armed with a long, rough towel, stee 


If you've an idea, send_ it 
along. 


SELF-OILING BEARINGS. 

THoRovGH lubrication is all important on high speed 
machinery, but it is often not easy to obtain. e diffi- 
culty is sometimes overcome by what is known as a self- 
oiling bearing, which we here illustrate. Fig. 1 shows 

; the outward 
ppprarance of 
this bearing, and 
Fig. 2 is a section 
of thesame. A 
is the shaft, and 
B the bearing in 
which it runs. 
Cisa metal ring, 
which, fitting loosely on the shaft, reaches down into a 
chamber, D, filled with oil. As the shaft revolves it 
carries the ring with it, and oil is continually dredged 
up from D and splashed on to the bearing. Constant 
lubrication is thus assured. 


> 2 ees 


NOVELTY IN LABELS. 
THOUSANDS of parcels an- ; 
nually go astray owing to the 
label bearing the name and 
address of the persons to 
whom they are dispatched 
becoming unfixed and conse- 
uently lost. We here 
illustrate a very simple little 
device which entirely obviates 
the inconvenience. The label 
is attached to the package 
by means of a spring ena 
made of flattened wire instea: 
of by string as formerly. 
The snap can neither slip 
nor break, and cannot 
possibly become detached. 
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OVERCOATS FOR ROSE-TREES, 
Tr is not often that England borrows ideas from her 
Continental neighbours, but here 
we depict a little device which is 
extensively used by rose growers 
on the Continent, and is soon to 
become popular in this country. 
Ita object is to protect shrubs 
from the ill-effects of frosts, 
harsh winds, heavy rains, and so 
on. It consists of a hood, made 
of semi-transparent waterproof 
paper which, after being slipped 
over the headfof the tree, is tied 
tightly at the mouth to prevent 
the entrance of cold air. Small 
: _, holes are punched in the bottom 
»O~ otetts BEE" of the hood to carry the twine 
Saas used for closing the month. 
Fig. 1 shows the hood as it 
pears before it has been placed on the tree, and Fig. 2 


a 
| illustrates it when in position. 


in vinegar, proceeds to thrash the patient all 


over the body, constantly redipping the towel in the vinegar. 


Harmless Duelling. 


A harmless bullet, made of a shell of chalk, has been invented by 8 Parisian physician, 


and should prove 


pular among French duellists. 


When the new missile strikes a person 


it merely marks the spot without doing the least injury. 


At a ball given recently by the King at Stockholm Castle the ladies ap 


Stockholm Objected. 
with 


powdered hair and the gentlemen in coloured dress-coats. The “unheard-of 

gorgeouancss,” as certain Swedes call it, of the display has called forth a strong protest, 
A Millionairesa on Marriage. 

Mrs. Hetty Green, the American millionsiress, whose daughter was married recently, 

isa great believer in marriage, but she is very much opposed to American girls marrying 


foreigners for their titles. 


“ Girls who go to Europe to get their husbands deserve what they get, and more,” she 


has said. 


“If my son married a foreign woman because the union would bring him a 


title, I would disown him. The mother who will pay £1,000,000 for a title for her 
daughter should not expect to get a son-in-law of any account. Further, the woman who 
pays £1,909,000 for a son-in-law should have a guardian appointed to take care of her. 


O@ Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph acce 


Picture Pars. 


We pay half-a-crown for each 
original picture par. accepted by us. 


WHERE COAL “J UMPS.” 
How many of you who are not miners know what a 
coal “jump” or “up throw” is? In the accompany- 
ing sketch it is fully shown. 


— 


When a miner is excavating 
' a coal seam, he 
often finds that 
after a short 
stretch has been 
disclosed the 
seam vanishes, 
— | He has then 
7 to hunt for the 
wayward coal, sometimes having to dig up and sometimes 
down, according to the direction in which it has “jumped.” 
Occasionally it has jumped a hundred feet or more, and 
it is then called a main Poult, but when it is only thrown 
out of position a few inches it is known as a hitch. 


eee Fees 


HOME-MADE LEVER-JACK. 

Hexx is depicted an effective but very simple lever- 
jack, capable of lifting vehicles weighing up to half 
a ton, which can be made at home without any difficulty. 
It can be constructed at a very moderate cost out of any 
hard timber 3$in. wide by lin. thick. A and B are 
the legs, the length of 
the former being 2ft. 6in., 
and the latter 2ft: 
The lever O C is 2ft. Gin. 


9in. A, B,and O OC are 
joined together by a stout 
bolt, left sufficiently loose 
as to allow of both the 
legs and the lever being 
moved in any required 
direction. Eis similarly 
attached to A at F. In CC are cut several notches, D, 
large enough to take the point of E, and the jack is then 
complete. By placing one end of C beneath the axle, a 
vehicle may be easily lifted by a downward pressure at 
the other end, and it is maintained in position by fitting 
E into any one of the notches. 
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USEFUL TIP FOR CYCLISTS. 
THERE can be no doubt that the greatest bugbear of 
cycling is the fear of punctures. Few 
non - puncturable tyres have been 
invented, but here we show you a tip 
\. which will prevent all but the biggest 
\ nail or flint from entering your air 
} tube. You first have to procure about 
i five yards of lamp wick, about one and 
a} a half inches in width. This you 
j/ secure firmly by the aid of rubber 
/’ solution or some other strong adhesive 
all round the inside of the tyre 
directly beneath the “tread” in the 
form of an endless band. The tread 
will then be so thickened that any 
nails or thorns that are picked up in 
the course of a ride will do no damage. 


= ae 


1 The wick can be bought for a few pence. 


at him! The referee stopped the game and proceeded to remonstrate with “Tim” on 


“Well, perhaps I was makin 
“but it wasn’t at the linesman—it was at this.” 


his supposed questionable manners. 
admitted; 
remarkably sour piece of lemon from his mouth! 

most skilful dribbling inside rights playing to-da 


that he is playing in better 
company than before bis 
chances of more caps are 
brighter than ever. 


H. M.D. Paul 
(Queen's Park, 
Glasgow). 

Unpovusrep.y the most 
pomieing young outside 
left that Scotland has 
unearthed for several 
seasons is Harold M. D. 
Paul, who has been playing 
for Queen’s Park this 
winter. 

He was picked to play 
for the oe ves ue 
against e ‘nglish 
League last month, ee 
such admirable form did 
he show against K. k. G. 
Hunt and Crompton that 
further and higher 
honours for him are as 
safe as anything can be 
safe in football. Two of 
his side’s three goals on 
that occasion wero the 
outcome of movemente of 
his, while his pace—he is 
quite the fastest forward 
playing in Scotland to-day 
—and intelligent under. 
standing of his partners 
were great. 

In addition to “ soccer,” 
Paul is a Rugby three. 
quarter of no mean 
ability, and he has also 
distinguished himself on 
the running path, the 
cricket field,'and the boxing 
ring, and as he is splendid- 
ly built (5tt. 94in. in 
height and 12° stone 
in weight) for all these 
pastimes he should make 
& great name as an all. 
round athlete. 

By profession he is a 
veterinary surgeon, and in 
age not yet twenty-one. 

J. Coleman 
(Everton). 

“Tima” CoLeman— his 
first name is really John, 
but no one ever thinks of 
calling him anything but 
“Tim”—is one of foot- 
ball’s humorists, and 
while he was with Wool- 
wich Arsenal it was a very 
close thing between him 
and Will Crooks, M.P., for 
the position of first local 


wae 

few weeks ago “Tim” 
was tho central figure in a 
most amusing incident. 
The second half of one of 
Everton’s League matches 
had just commenced when, 
suddenly, one of the 
linesmen complained tothe 
referee that Coleman 
“kept on making faces” 


faces,” the forward 
d he extracted a 


Coleman is one of the trickicst and 
, and with Jack Sharp he makes a 


splendid and most attractive wing. He played for Woolwich Arsenal for some six seasons, 
gaining an International cap against Ireland in 1907, and went to Everton last year. 


P. Proudfoot 


Avrnovuag he did not succeed in gaining a regular 
season, Peter Proudfoot has been playin rd 


(Stockport County). 


j place in the Chelsea team last 
80 consiatently well this winter that he is now 


oa as one of the best half-backs in the Second Division of the League. 
eis adashing and fearless player, whose aim is always the ball rather than the 
man; but his tackling is keen, nevertheless, and his headwork and feeding of his 


forwards are both excellent. 


( His energy is unbounded, too, and, like Wedlock and other 
little half-backs, he often gets the better of big men by his 


sheer persistent worrying 


tactics. Proudfoot is one of the very few bald-headed men playing in first-class football 


to-day. But it is wron 
account. Asa matter of fact, he is still quite young—we! 
his hair in no way qualifies him for an allowance of i 

post-office, 


to put him down, as so many Bt 


ple do, as a veteran on this 
under thirty—and the loss of 
ve shillings a week from the nearest 


pted and used on this page. 


Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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SOMPLETE. SHORT STORY. 


cOMPLeTs 


‘righ 


tralia. Ite 
events even 
merited 
notice in the 
London news- 
papers; for 
that month 
was the cul- 
mination of 
the long 
drought 
ing over the land. 

a little dryer than the 


which for ten years had been ¢ 
A succession of dry seasons, e: f n 
last; a few more sheep and cattle dying, a elightly higher 


rice for wool every year, and to counterbalance that, a 
arger percentage of loss allowed the drover who is taking 
your etock down to the markets or the railway. 

Then the big squatter finds that he cannot afford to 
send his family to England for a trip, and the small 
farmer doesn’t see his way to giving his family a fort- 
night in Sydney or Melbourne. 

Then one realises that the drought has made good 
progress, and that certain loss and possible ruin must be 
faced with resignation. 

e e e e 

It was upon an evening in the same March, 1903, that 
Reynell leaned over his homestead fence with some satis- 
faction. ‘Things were bad, but he had been lucky. He 
could see spreading before him his eighty acres of wheat, 
almost ripe. That would fetch a lot with wheat at eight 
shillings, 

The tinkle of a cow-bell on the ridge behind reminded 
him of the sixty head of cattle he pos: , and besides 
that he had four hundred sheep Foe up a somewhat 
precarious livelihood among the adjacent gorges. 

Altogether, prospects were bright. He had only left 
England two years ago, and he bad taken up land in 
the Blue Mountains. 

Most ple scorned the mountains, because half the 
gareasid kectage wae liable to be a precipice. But 
Reynell had arrived durin drought, and on the 
advice of an old farmer he had chosen the hills. 
nit rain’s going,” said the old hand, “it'll hit you 
there.” 

And it had hit him there. If rain had fallen, 
“ Wallaroo” (as Reynell called his place) had got most of 
it. He had shown good sense in choosing his estate. 

The S.E. wind ught rain, and on the N.W. of 
Wallaroo was a high barrier of mountaing that caught the 
clouds, and so the rain fell upon Reynell’s flocks and 
herds. The little pockets among the ranges al] around 
were delighting in the prospect of high prices for their 

roduce. 

a till,” thought Reynell, “it’s terribly dry.” 

Suddenly there wag a sound of galloping hoofs. In the 
still, warm air Reynell could hear the slide and scuffle of 
a horse being taken full speed down the steep track from 
the ridge, and then the muffled drumming as it raced 
along the even gully towards the homestead. 

Reynell wondered. ‘‘ That,” he thought, “‘ is an unshod 
horse, or I'd have heard the click on the stones. But 
there’s no one round here uses unshod horses for riding. 
It must have got frightened and run away. But there 
must be someone on it, or it’d have gone straight down 
the gully and wouldn’t have turned up here at a right 
angle. t wonder what’s the matter!” 

He soon knew. A big grey suddenly mppasred in the 
arc of light from the window, and was pulled up sharp 
on his haunches, 

“ Hullo!"’ said Reynell. 

“Is that you, Mr. Reynell, I'm Jim Dwyer. There's a 
big bush fire coming on father’s place, and he wondered 
if you'd come and lend a hand.” 

“A fire!” said Reynell. 

“Yes. It's been comin’ up all day. It’s all round us 
now. We can’t get a horse through.’ 

‘Then how did you get here?” 

“Me? I came on old Carpenter. I couldn't get the 
others to face the fire. Can you help ue, Mr. Reynell?” 

“Til go readily,” gaid Reynell, ‘‘ but if there's a fire 
between us, you must stay here and let me know if there’e 
any danger to Wallaroo. I can’t afford to lose what I’ve 
got. 


“Right oh!’’ said the lad, and he swung off, a lithe, 
lean-featured boy of thirteen. ‘“ You get away quick and 
lively as long as you can—since you're goin’. And 
thanks very much.” 

ynell set out. Little Princess sprang away at a 
gallop. “She was named after someone who was coming 
out some day to marry her owner, and that implies that 
the was a good friend. 

At the foot of the rise she hunched her shoulders and 
scrambled oP like a cat. Reynell sat far forward in the 
stirrups, and it was not long before they were up. Then 
the little head kept turning round. He remembered that 
at the top of the pull there was always a lump of sugar 
4g a reward. He felt in his pocket, and there was still 
some there, Then they pounded along the gradual down- 
grade towards Dwyer's, Fenian miles away. 

He let the Princess have her head. If Reynell had 
been in the habit af boasting, his boast would have been 
that he never wore spurs, nor carried a whip, and yet 
he nite arrived soon enough. 4 

And the little mare galloped on, and on, and on, until 
suddenly Reynell, half-asleep on her back, noticed that 


ting the Flames 


the moon and stars were no ‘onger visible, while a 
pungent reek of burning eucalyptus made him cough. He 
was getting near the fire. : 

He looked round. On either hand the fringe of the 
mountains was outlined red and glaring, like the strect 
illuminations on Mafeking night. Then suddenly a red 
are glowed before him, and he was in the middle of tho 

re. 

The next twenty minutes were a nightmare. He dimly 
remembered racing along the narrow bush track—a tunnel 
through the midst of the blaze of flames. ; 

He remembered great burning limbs of trees crashing 
behind him as he sped through. And then all at onco 
he remembered bursting out of the belt af flame, and 
cantering slowly down the slope towards Dwyer’s home- 
stead. e had got through. 

He reined up at the door. No one was there, except 
Mrs, Dwyer and Pattie, aged fourtcen. Mrs. Dwyer was 
very Iriah, and very stout, and very courageous. Ag she 
heard the hoofs she came out, 

‘“Ig ut you, Mister Reynell?” she said. ‘‘It’s good 
av ye to come. You'll be wantin’ a drink. I’m makin’ 
tea for the bhoys.” . 

She disappeared, and returned with a pint pot of 
scalding, milkless tea. 

“Drink that,” she said. . 

By degrees, Reynell absorbed it, and gradually his 
parched tongue and cracked lips gave him back his voice. 

“ Where are they?” he said. . 

“Out at the idge of the fire. You can sce them against 
the flame. Pattie ‘ll see to the mare.” 

Already Pattie had given her half a bucketful of luke- 
warm water and was taking off the bridle. Reynell 
slipped down, and went acrose the paddock to where 
several moving black figures wero silhouetted against a 
red background. They were trying to save tho big wheat 
paddock. . 

He made his way up to old Dwyer. The latter, stripped 
almost to the waist, and armed with a gum-tree bough 
was occupied with the rest in beating down the approach- 
ing flames. 

At the edge of the wheat a “fire breach”? had been 
made—that is to say, the timber had been cleared away 
for a distance of ten yards, But the undergrowth was 
still there, and the fire licked it up like. dry shavings. 

To keep this back was their task. When it was sub- 
dued in one place, it broke out in another, and then in 
the old spot, and they were kept moving up and down the 
line. It was a despairing chance, but all the same they 
fought for it. 

Dwyer nodded to Reynell. 

‘It’s real neighbourly av ye to come,” he gasped. 
“Dennis and Jim's getting the cattle into the creek, and 
if we can save the wheat, we're right.” 

Reynell tore off a branch and, taking his place, beat 
at the flames. 

Every few minutes old Dwyer looked round to sea if 
his two eldest sons had managed to save the cattle. 
Every few minutes Pattie came up staggering under tlhe 
weight of buckets of tea which was poured down the 
burning throats of the fire-fighters. 

But at last the gum branches began to catch alight as 
soon as they touched the fire. Tho fierce heat in front 
had dried them before even the flame came. Then old 
Dwyer, wise in such matters, told his daughter to bring 
blankets and buckets of water, 

Now the fight really started. At the edze of the wheat 
paddock, eight men against a bush-fire. Eight men ond 
two women, for both Pattie and her mother played their 
part well, going to and fro with heavy buckets of water. 

Suddenly on the left rose a lowing and tinkiing. 

‘That's the cattle,” shouted Dwyer, and he beat with 
renewed eos 

Reynell worked on for years, it seemed. Then, as in a 
dream he heard a yelping and an occasional bleat. 

“ That,’ he thought vaguely, ‘‘ must be the dogs bring- 
ing the sheep. I'm glad for old Dwyer's sake."’ 

All at once he found before him Mrs, Dwyer and Pattio 
and a lad on a huge grey horse. 


“You've got to leave,” the boy shouted. “The fire's 
close on to your place. It’s not a mile away. I managed 
to get through to tell you. You asked me to watch out.” 


ynell at first didn’t quite grasp the situation. Ile 
went on beating in a mechanical way. 

Mrs. Dwyer took up the tale. 

‘Go on, me bhoy, and save your own—if you can. 
You've done a lot for us. I'm only hoping it hasn't cost 
you dear. You'd best go before it’s too late.” 

Reynell understood at last. He dropped the blanket 
and looked round to where the cattle were very gradually 
coming round to the shelter of the creek, and the sheep 
still more gradually edging in. . 

hey were nearly safe, but not quite. And the wheat 
still far from safe. The wheat was Dwyer’s all in all. 
Old Dwyer had a large family into the bargain. Even 
if Wallaroo were lost it wouldn’t matter so much. A 
young man can always knock out a livelihood somehow. 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Dwyer,” he said. ‘I can wait,’’ 
and he started once more to beat the flames. _ 

Mrs. Dwyer looked at him. At last she replied : 

“Ye're a fine man, an’ a good neighbour, and may we 
never be the cause of your repenting it. But I'm afraid 
we will.” 

Then she went off to get more tea, and more water. 

It might have been years later (as a matter of fact it 
was not an hour) that old Dwyer went round the paddock, 
drop his blanket, and remarked : 

““T think she’ll do now, you chaps. I thank you.” 

Then the fire-fighters straightened themselves and 
looked round. : : 

Dawn had not yet broken, but in the grey light that 


* Why then, perhaps, it’s really true you've found a cook who'll stop with you ?” 


A Splendid Tale of an Australian 


Bush Fire. 
By K. L. CAMPBELL. 


reoedes it, the creek showed a curious appearance. The 
eh aaa bank and most of the right had been burnt 
are, 

In the deeper parts, driven there to escape the fire, 
lowed Dwyer’s cattle up to their nocks in water. In the 
shallower, bleated the sheep. 

Patrick Dwyer had much reason to be pleased. The 
country round had been swept by the fire as clean as 
@ sponge cleans a slate, and ho had saved his stock and 
his wheat. But Beret had less reason to be pleased. 
While he had been fighting for another, his own had boen 
destroyed probably. It was not much, perhaps, but it 
was his all. 

Most of the fire-fighters dropped where they stood. 
Reynell staggered back to the homestead and asked 
Pattie to saddle the mare. 
| Dwyer shook Reynell’s hand, he shook hig own 

ead. 

“Ye've done a lot for me,” he said, “and I'm fearing 
et ye’ve lost 5 lot." 

en appeared young Jim, leading a large, unshod grey. 
ae Dad,” he asked, wamaya'e I eet _ ae 

Go,” said Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer came out to see them off. 

‘Th’ ould horse,” she said, “brought the doctor when 
Jim was born, but he’s not too ould to take him with 
the man that helped us.” 

They set ovt, Jim in the lead, Reynell half-asleep 
behind. On they cantered up the range, and along the 
track where Reynell had burst through hours before. 
All was black now and smouldering, and they went over 
fine, grey ashes. In the east a red dawn began to glow. 

Then tho sun shot up, and another day kroke over a 
devastated land. 

Reynell sat thinking of his losses. But fatigue is a 
great anodyne, and he dozed off into a semi-slumber. 
Suddenly he awakened—cold. It had been day when he 
elept, now all was dark and lowering. Heavy clouds 
hung barely above his head as it seemed; mutterings 
of thunder forecast a storm. Ahead Hepining flashed, 
and already a few big drops began to fall. 

Jim pulled the old grey back. 

“T say,” he said, ‘‘ there’s a big fall somewhere. It’s 
comin’ from your way—I don’t know says these 
storms are very local, and if they strike a pocket in the 
mountains they stay there. There's no éayin’, but——” 

“I’m afraid it’s too late to save Wallaroo.” 

“I don’t know. Dad says the '92 drought broke up this 
way. A big fire, and then it rained as you might pour 
out of a bucket.” 

That was the last word said. The rain struck them 
“as you might pour out of a bucket " to quote Jim. 

At first It wae not unpleasant. The horses galloped 
faster in their relief, while all around the smouldering 
bush hissed and spluttered, 

But soon the riders closed their eyes and pulled their 
hats over their faces. It was all they could do to keep 
the horses heads against the storm. And all the time 
Reynell wondered if by any chance the rain had hit the 
gully soon enough to save Wallaroo, 

At last he peered out through the corner of his eye. 


Here at any rate the bush fire was a thing of the past. 
The ash had become mud, and the burning logs were now 
sodden. Was it in time? The rain compelled him to 


close his eyes again. 

Suddenly Jim, on ahead, gave a shout of triumph. 

* Look !"" he cried. 

Reynell looked, but he could see nothing to justif 
Jim’s exaltation. Then, following the outstretched hand, 
he noticed on top of the tallest trees were tufts of 
ee leaves—still green, 

His heart leapt within him. Were, at any rate, the 
fire had begun to loge its force. Was it possiblo after all 
that the rain had come in time to save Wallaroo! 

They galloped on, and as they went, the leaves that the 
fire had not reached grew lower and lower, At the 
bend in the gully the undergrowth was still all gone, and 
the trees scorched and blackened to a height of ten feet. 

When they turned the corner, Reyneli’s heart almost 
stood stil!. Now he would know the worst. He stood 
up in his stirrups to see if his homestead and wheat still 
remained. ‘Then he sank back in the saddle with a sob 
of relief. ‘The diminished fire had been checked long 
enough by tho creek for the torrents of rain to put it 
out. On the one side he saw black desolation, and on 
the other a smiling field of green. In the water stood 
his sheep and cattle, 

‘Having the sence they were born with,” commented 
Jim, ‘they knew enough not to come out of the wet.” 

For some moments he sat there silent. He could have 
met disaster with fortitude, but the unexpected good luck 
was almost too much for him. He was roused by a voice 
at his elbow. 

‘You're done up, Mister Reynell. You 
bit of sleep, and I'll draught out the 
they won't want much driving.” 

In five minutes time Little Princess was putting horself 
around an enormous feed of oats, her master, still booted 
and spurred, slept as one dead; while stock-whip cracks 
and shrill objurgatione showed that Jim and Carpenter 
were busy among the cattle. 


go and get a 
stock. I guess 


“Mornen, mother, mother, turn the hoso on me!” 
sang little Willie, aa his mamma was dressing him in 
the morning. 

“Willie, what do you mean?” cried his alarmed and 
loving parent. 

“You've put my stockings on the wrong side out,” 
he said. 


** She left teday.” 
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WHEN TOMMY 
SMUGGLES SMOKES. 


» HE two bandsmen who were detected A 
,' ut Chatham the other day with Ne 
/ thirty-two pounds of smuggled ‘ 
tobacco hidden in some musical 
instruments they were carrying 
cannot be congratulated on their 
ingenuity, for the dodge is an old 
one, and must be well known by this time to 
every revenue o‘licer. \ 

Smugglers by Nature. | 

In days gone by, howover, it served its 

turn well, many a big drum belongin : 


SS ‘ 


regiments returning homo from Gibraltar, 
Malta, and other places where tobacco is 80 
inexpensive that it can ke had almost for | 
the asking being stuffed so full of contraband | 


that its capacity for being properly played 
upon was sometimes temporarily impaired to | 


an embarrassing extent. 


Tommy Atkins has always been a con- 
Ho can see nothing 
And it must be admitted, in I 
extenuation, that his temptation is great; || 
for with a thousand men disombarking from 
® trooper simultaneously, to say nothing of |! 
women and children, anything like effective 


firmed smuygle:. 
wrong in it. 


search or supervision on tho part of the 
customs officials is a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. 


And new dodges are constantly being! 


invented. Thus, one well-known regiment 


marched boldly down the gangway and on |) 
to the quay, the majority of the men having | 
their service bandoliers filled with cizars in | 
The tips | 
of the fragrant.“ weeds” had been carefully | 


place of the regulation cartridges. 


blackleaded so as to resemble bullets. 

Melons Filled with Cigars. 
Another favourite dodge is to make up 
small square cakes cf hard tobacco into 


i § 
| 


funny tales, tales that I’m going to tell you 


time I had in Amherica! Since 
leaving England I’ve travelled 
15,000 miles, given 252 shows, 
and had 82 banquets held in my 
honour! 
At St. Louis when I went on the stage 
“someone shouted out :—“ Let them hear what 
\the wee collier laddie frae Hamilton can do! 
Look! Do ye no ken me!” 

I looked up to where the voice came from. 


|| Hullo, Rab, is that you P” I said. 


“Yes, Harry ma cullan (my boy), Big Rab 


|MacBeth!” he shouted back, and sure 


enough it was Rab himself, a man I hadn’t 
seen for fifteen years! 


Told Each Other Funny Tales. 
After the pur-r-formance Rab came round 


behind, and threw his arms round my neck 
|, like a child, and the tears rolled down his 
| cheeks just like—tears, and because they 
|, couldn't roll up, do you see? 


And we 
talked of early days, and told each other 


dummy packages of ammunition, using real |' later on when I have time. 


wrappers saved from the rifle ranges, and j 
deposit them boldly in tho ammunition | 
pouches which every soldior wears on his) beforo he left Bonny Scotland. 


But now that l’ve mentioned Rab, I must 


\tell you a story about him in the old days 


Rab’s 


waist belt when parading for disembarka-' brother Will was going off to Australia, 


tion. 
Not long ago a custom-house officer became 


|| about twenty years ago now, and Rab went 
‘down to the Broomielaw, Glasgow, to see him 


suspicious of the large number of melons | off. 


that were brought ashoro by the men of a| 
corps ordered home from the West Indies. |' moorings Rab stood t 
Zavestigations showed that they were all 


And as the big cr eased away from her 
here shouting—“ Good- 


‘bye, Will!’ and Will stood on board shout- 


filled with prime cigars that had been intro- |ing—‘ Good-bye, Rab!” And as tho ship 


duced through a hole bored in the stalk end, | 


the proper contents of the fruit having been 
first removed by the same orifice. 
_—_ OC 

“Cana man afford to be perfectly’ frank 
at all times? ” asked the youth, 

“He can,” answered the Sageville, “If he 
doesn’t caro whether he has any friends or 
not.” 


@eeee 
“T’m sure,” said the interviewer, “the | 


public would be interested to know the secret 
of your success.” 
“Well, young man,” replied the captain 


ef industry, ‘‘the secret of my success has’ 


been my ability to keep it a secret.” 


4 


APRIL RAINDROPS. 


The cost of feeding the British cavalry 
horses averages £25 a head yearly. 

A father in China cannot leave more 
property to one son than to another; all 
must have an equal share. 


Australian jewellers rent engagement- 
rings to their customers. 


Berlin has a Divorce Club with 300 
memberz. all of whom are divorced. 


Tho Emperor of Japan retains the services 
of thirty physicians and sixty priests, 


England is the only country where 
members of Parliament are not oly unpaid 
but have no special rights or privileges. 

Tho oldest Royal house in Europe is that 
of Mecklenburg. ‘They trace their descent 
from Genseric, who sacked Romo in a.p. 455 

A baron’s robe has two rows of ermine 
that of a viscount two and a half rows; an 
earl’s has three rows ; & marquis’s thrae and 
a half; and a duke’s robe four complete 
rows, 


Chinamen wear five buttons only on their 
coats in order that they may keep in sight 
something to remind them of the five principal 
moral virtues which Confucius recommended. 
These aro humanity, justice, order, prudence 
and rectitude. 


| 
|on shouting—" Good-bye, Will, and see that 
‘ye write to me, Will!’ 


|| shoulder: “ Say, Rab,” says he, “if ye roar 
‘much louder yo'll hao no need to write at all, 


; because he'll be able to hear you shouting 


got further and further away Rab still kept 


Although tho ship was by now right in the 


‘middle of the Clyde, Rab never left off shout- 
ling— See that ye write, Will! 


And I'll 
write to ye, Will!” 
Presently a man touches Rab on the 


down in Australia!” 
But now to get back to America. One 
day one of my agents-in-advance boarded 


ithe train just to let us know how things 
|, were going on in front. 


Dog-barbers are quite common in Paris, 
Their chief duty is to shave poodles. 


The Metropolitan Police of London look 
after 8,200 miles of roads and streets. 


In Spanish theatres you can frequently 
purchase tickets for each separate act of a 
play. 

In Scotland the eldest son of a viscount or 
baron is known by the courtesy title of 
“ master.” 


The Russian Secret Service employs over 
6,000 women. Some draw a salary of £2,000 
a year. 


A Norwegian law prohibits a person from 
spending more than 24d. at one visit to a 
public-house, 


A bird hospital is to be found in Chicago, 
where sick and wounded birds are roceived 
and cared for. 


For four centuries past in Denmark the 
Sovereigns have becn named alternately 
Christian and Frederick. 


A solicitor’s six-and-eightpenny fee is a 
survival of the timos when our coins were 
marks and nobles. A noble was 6s. 8d. 


Fifty-four gallons ont of every 100 of 
London’s water supply comes "team the 
ae and twonty-five gallons from the 


4 IND, A’m tellin’ ye ’twas a grand 
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\YARNS rot 
WY, ANKEELAND 


By HARRY LAUDER, 
The Famous Scots Comedian. 


“Lauder,” he said, “I have got a funny 
story to tell you, and it’s about yourself.” 

I said, “ Let's hear it.” 

“Well,” he replied, “ four days ago I was 
in Peoria, and I called on the a penton of 
the theatre there to see if he could give us 
some dates. 

“He eaid, ‘ Yos, those dates are open. Who 
is your Main Squeeze?’ 

“T said, ‘Harry Lauder.’ 

“ He said, ‘I never heard ofhim, Can you 
give me any credentials about him ?’ 

“T eaid, ‘ Yes, it’s the test thing that’s 
struck America since Columbus.’ 

“* Ah,’ said the proprietor, ‘I guezs he 
must be the Main Squeeze; and you say his 
name is Louder. Whois hegoing to fight?’” 

The morning we got to Toronto I was 
feeling a little queer, so thought I would 
stay in my sleeping-car and have a little 
extra rest. It was a bitterly cold day, and 
the snow was about a foot deep, and when I 
did finally get out of the train it was nearly 
eleven o’clock. 

I had not thought that there might be 
reporters waiting to see me, but when I 
got outside there they were, well-nigh 
frozen to death, for they had been waiting 
for my ap ce since about 8.30. 

When the accounts of my arrival appeared 
in the local papers the description ended 

with a note to the effect that Harry Lauder 
did not make the reporters laugh when he 
arrived, and he mould noe have made King 
Edward laugh either, if he had been there. 
Entertained Mrs. Roosevelt. 

At Ward’s Island Asylum I taught the 
inmates to sing the chorus of “I love a 
lassie,” and the effect was something original, 
I can ou. 

While I was at this Asylum a woman 
inmate took me on one side and whispered, 
“For Heaven's sake don’t pull funny faces 
here, or do anything peculiar, or they will 
surely keep you in.” And that wasn’t 
after I had sung “The saftest of the family,” 
either! 

I met President Roosevelt, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt attended a theatre where I was appear- 
ing. She told her husband afterwards that 
ed had never laughed so much before in her 

fe. 

Altogether I had a great time, and if you 
want to read a fall account of my doings I 
hope that you will ‘get my book when it 
comes out this summer. I’m calling it 
“From Scotland to Kansas City,” and you 
any * oy it’s the 

ok of the century YT -pyr - 
or I wouldn’t hae - (= 
written it. Ijtell you 
that right here! 


The first attempt to steer a balloon was 
made in Paris in 1784. 

In Manchuria and Mongolia are many dog 
ipa where dogs are bred simply for their 


French judges never “sum up,” because it 
is supposed that their remarks would confuse 
the jury. 


A horse always rises from a lying position 
on to its forelegs first, and a cow on to its 
hindlegs. 


The clearest echo is at Killarney, 
Ireland. It repeata a cornet note nearly 
twenty times. 


A trout egg takes from thirty-five to sixty 
days to hatch, according to the temperature 
of the water. 


——— 


Our National Debt began as “The King’s 
debt” of Charles II. It was incorporated 
by William III, in 1688. 

A Tarkish turban of the largest size 
contains from ten to twenty yards of the 
finest and softest muslin. 


—— 


A glass eye can rarely bo worn more than 
@ year, for the surface gradually becomes 
roughened and irritates the lids. 


A Tark always stands in the presence of 


his mother until invited to sit down, a com- 
plimeut he pays to no one else. 


SOOO SOS SOOO SOOO OSO 
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KING OF 
BULL-RING RETIRES. 


. AZZANTINI, the famous Spanish 
bull-fighter, just gone 
through the ceremony of having 
his “coleta,” or pigtail, cut off, 
thereby signifying that he has 

finally retired from the ring 
for all time. 


During his career of over twenty-five 
years he is said to have killed 3,500 bulls, 
and to have received in payment for so doing 
over a million pounds sterling of our 
moneyi 

Spent Money Like a King. 

This sounds well-nigh incredible to us, 
but it is very likely true. In Spain a 
popular bull-fighter is more honoured than 
a king, and the size of the “gate” that he is 
able to draw is limited only by the holding 
capacity of the particular bull-ring he is 
appearing in. 

nd Mazzantini was the king of all the 
toreadors. Ho has lived, too, and spent 
money like a king. His sword—which, by 
the way, he has just presented to King 
Manoel of Portugal—was a Toledo blade 
with a gold and gem encrusted hilt for which 
he paid £1,200. His hats cost him £80 
apiece. When appearing at a city or town 
the finest suite of rooms at the best hotel 
was invariably retained for his exclusive use, 
and in them he wined and dined his friends 
sumptuously. Yet he himself never drank 
py bape stronger than water, and sixpence 
a day was the outside value of his two meals 
of mixed polenta and chestnut meal, plenti- 
fully sprinkled with red pepper, and flavoured 
with oil and garlic. 

His Two Rivals. 

Mazzantini never had but two rivals in the 
art of fighting bulls. One of these was 
Espartero, who was killed in the bull-ring at 
Madrid while attempting to emulate a 
favourite feat of his, which consisted ia 
leaping into the air from a sitting posture Jn 
a@ chair at the moment the bull charged, 
allowing the astonished animal to toss that 
piece of furniture, while he (Mazzantini) 
alighted gracefully on the ground in rear of 
him, and renewed the attack from that 
direction. 

The other was Rafael Guerra, commonly 
known as Guerrita, who killed three thousand 
bulls, and then retired with a fortune cf 
£600,000. 


COC 


Magistrate: “ You plead guilty to stealing 
the overcoat? TIlave you anything more to 
say?” Prisoner: “Yes, your worship. I 
had to have the sleeves relined.” 


Farser Hitnarp: “Tommy, I’m not at 
all pleased with the report your mother 
gives me of your conduct to-day.” 

Tommy : “ I know’d you wouldn’t be, an’ I 
told her so. But she made the report all 
the same. Just like a woman, ain't it, 
father?” 


About 4,000 duels a year are fought in 
France, and quite 2,500 in Italy. 

Owing to the dry, cold atmosphere not a 
single infectious disease is known in 
Greenland. 


A prisoner in Greece who is sentenced to 
death has to wait two years before the 
sentence is carried out. 


For many years no one has been married 
in Madrid on a Tuesday, it being considered 
an unlucky day there. 

In England the seller bears the expense of 
an auction sale; in France and Italy, the 
purchaser pays five per cent. commission. 


Postal orders were first issued in this 
country on January Ist, 1881. About four 
and a half millions were used that ycar. 

All the flags for British ships of war, 
except the Royal Standards, are made in the 
Government dockyards, and the enormous 
number required may be judged from the 
fact that at Chatham alone about 18,000 
flags are made in a year. 


Throwing shoes at weddings after a newly- 
married couple on their departure for the 
honeymoon originated in the old Jewish 
custom of handing to the purchaser of land 
an old shoe as a token of surrender or 
renunciation. The bride’s parents gave a 
shoe to the husband, or threw it after him, 
to signify thoy surrendered to him all 
authority over their daughter. 


| *Perchance your joy doth indicate that you have paid the local rate ?” “*Had a summons this morning.” | 
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We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MYTHOMANIA. You tie some wires around your head, 
ee ee ay Aa pe ce ; THAT UNDULATING MOTION. 
we are thankful to the inventor of He presses on a button (‘Zt has been established as the result of recent observations 


th: evphemism “ Mythomania.”—Medical Journal.) 
What is it makes us so polite 
When our refusals we indite 
To folk we hate, and who invite 
Us home to dine and spend the night P 


once, that the earth twice a day experiences general undulations.” — 
And then — What ho! | Daily Paper.] 
There’s hair! 


; When you walk al: th 
. But barbers must observe the skin Stone sel Ea embee Sanaa RD as 


° with care Of an over-ripe banana in re 
Mythomania ! How many volts they | You describe a semi-circle of you fly up in the 
* What is it makes a wife declare Fk uses ' air, 
She’s really “nothing fit to wear,” or or es when Then the pavement comes and hits you on the 
And drive her husband to despair Th 406 ‘ 1 too much nose. 
By spending cash he ill can spare ? "ae air are apt to | Do not think that you have fallen or have slipped up on 
Hythomants! med the peel, 
LI pEReo: That of course is 
VING SOUVENIRS. not the reason of 


What is it makes the fisher (The manajer of Wallack’s Theatie, New York, gave a your fall; 


canary to each person present on the occasion of a recent | It's th i 
souvenir night.—Daily Paper.] : ae 


The form of theatre souvenirs the earth, you 
To change has just begun, ought to knor, 


say: 

“My dear, see what I 
caught to-day,” 

When really on his home- 


ward way The managers’ keen rivalry And it makes 
He filled his crecl—and a Is causing lots of fun. the pavement 

had to pay P P i = i 
My sue anit ! The other night young barndoor-fowls a” yon—shatis 

rh To all o given away, ’ 

ey cockadoodled N th i 
with such power sg - aiitine, 
HAIR-RAISING DISCOVERY ! That no one heard and of course 

[Ata recent sitting of the Academy of Medicine in Paris, the play. 


you have a try, ; : 
And ita dangers you will speedily admit ; 
For without a word of warning you will often find the 


Professor Hallopeau introduced a young man of twenty- . 
seven with a splendid crop of hair. The Professor explaincd Hint h ome d be 
that eightcen months ago he had been completely bald, but PP 


oor 
that Dr. Chicctot's treatment of applying electric currents Pia 4 A 6 white Give the back part of your head a nasty hit. 
had resulted in the remarkable growth now vistble-—Daily ices Do not think that you have fallen or that you're not 
Paper.] Boys let them loose— doing well, | . 
Belated science finds at last the women Such a surmise is of course now quite absurd, 
A cure for scanty locks, shrieked, : It's the undulating motion of the earth, you ought te 
This shocking trouble may be cured P The house cleared a know, . : . 
By mild electric shocks. in a trice. - < i And the only safe thing now’s to be a bird. 


OOO OCCCEOSSEESSOSEOESOOOS SOOO OOOO EEO ESOSESEEEOSESOESSESESESOSSSESESEOOEESESESESSSOOSSOSS HO ESEDEOOEEE SEES SOSESOOOO OOS OPOOO OOOO DO SOOH OOOO OSHS OSOD OOO OM 


THE BIG SHOPS OF THE NEAR FUTURE. 
OUR ARTIST MAKES A FEW SUGGESTIONS SHOWING WHAT IT MAY SOON BE LIKE. 


Free motor service fo rhe. 
ditferent departments 


Ratway Starion inside Shop. 
Connection with all Lines: 


ue! 


evs] | nd between the Lace and™ = nt 
Saeed tor a Cusromers. Cheap week ends All Free to Customers. 


.ares which you possess, maybe, are rising very ranidly 7?" ‘ “¢den't think,” 
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WILD 
WHITES. 


HE wild white men of the vast/ 

“Never Never Land” of Northern | 

Australia, to whom the Rev. T.} 

Major is conducting mission, | 

are known to our colonial | 

as “white blackfellows,” an] 

expression that, while involving a} 

certain contradiction in terms, nevertheless | 
fits them toa nicety. 


Fugitives From Justice. 


Some of these voluntary outcasts from| 
their kind are present-day fugitives from 
justice. Others are the descendants of run- 
away convicts who “took tothe bush” in the 
bad old days of transportation. They live 
amongst the aborigines, aping their manners 
and customs, and subsisting on the same 
always scanty and frequently loathsome] 
food. According to Mr. Major, they are| 
exceedingly shy and difficult of approach, | 
fleeing at the ret sign of a “tame white | 
man. 

The mere idea of individuals of — 
and colour sinking to this low level is revolt- 
ing. Yet the Australian white blackfellow| 
has his counterpart in other quarters of the| 
globe, notably in the Guiana hinterland, | 
where whole colonies of white savages are} 
known to be interspersed amongst the bush | 
n , than whom no more degraded race} 
exists anywhere on earth. Like the wild} 
whites of the Never Never Land, too, these] 
unhappy people are descended from runaway | 
convicts, mostly French. 


Origin Puzzles Scientists. | 
Then, again, there are the small isolated | 
communities of white Indians, so called, 
which recent research has revealed living at 
various points near the head-waters of the 
Amazon. Ethnologists have been completely 
puzzled as to their origin. They possess the | 
Caucasian features, and in the dialects they 
speak can be traced many more or less} 
archaic Spanish words and p 8. H 
This has led to the theory being broached | 
that they are the descendants of some of| 
the followers of Orellana, the discoverer of | 
the Amazon, some hundreds of whom aro| 
known to have deserted their leader and! 
wandered acide into the pathless foresta; 
during the first stago of his arduous and 
ever-memorable journey. 


SOC 
Proup Parent: “I want to know why my 
boy is always at the bottom of his class ?” 
oolmaster : ‘‘ My dear sir, I should sa; 
congult a specialist in heredity.” 


HE whole of South Africa breathed 
a sigh of relief the other day when 
it was known that Dinizulu, prince 
of the royal Zulu line, been 
sentenced to four years’ imprison- 
ment. 

For the last twenty-five years—with an 
interval of eight years during which he was 
“put away” to St. Helena as a carefully- 
looked-after guest of the British Govern- 
ment—he has been a thorn in the flesh of 
the South African authorities. 

He first ap) on the scene at the 
death of his father, Cetewayo, who himself 
hel; to whiten the hair of our statesmen. 
This Cetewayo was in the custody of the 
British, awaiting the occasion to answer for 
his misdeeds, when (according to the official 
version) he died of heart disease. 

The unofficial version goes that one of the 
chief’s numerous enemies managed to obtain 
access to him, and Cetewayo’s sudden death 
was the result of this visit. 

Dinizulu was sixteen years old at the time, 
and he had been carefully educated under 
the care of Cetewayo’s Prime Minister, a 
gentleman rejoicing in the name of 
Mnyamane, After a vain attempt to 
succeed his father, Dinizulu appealed for 
help to the Boers, 

With the help of these ho was able to 
crush opposition, and the Boers crowned him 
king in May, 1884. As payment for their 
services the Boers demanded to be presented 
with about eight thousand square miles of 
territory,a demand that practically meant 
the dismomberment of Zululand. Dinizulu 
Bageied over the bargain, but in the end he 

to give w 


ay. 
the Boers grabbing the whole 


To prevent 
place, we took Dinizulu and his warriors 
under our wing, but in the following year 
there was another row. Dinizulu rebelled, 


was captured, tried, convicted of high treason, 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, and 
banished to St. Helena. 


Some Interesting 


Details Abou! 


Se ee Y 


White Man’s Burden. 


He accepted the inevitable with fatalistic 
calm, and settled down on the famous island 
to make the best of a bad job. 

He wore. European dress, copied the 
manners of the English ple around him, 
and set to work to learn English. This last 
was tho most difficult task, and in despair he 
asked his teacher what they did in England 
when a scholar did not make progress with 
his studies. 

“ Oh, we make them stand on a form,” he 
was told. 

Soon after his teacher saw Dinizulu gravely 
mount a chair and stand there patiently for 
somo time, apparently in the hope that 
wisdom would descend upon him. 

While on the island he made a hobby of 
collecting liqueur-glaseea, and also—not un- 
connected with it, perhaps—he developed an 
epicurean taste for gin! 

His greatest wish was to seo London ; his 
greatest fear was that—following, it may be, 
in his father’s footsteps—he would be 
poisoned. But neither the wish nor thofear 
came to pass, aod after eight years’ exile he 
was permitted to return to Africa. 

He was given a residence and a salary of 
£500 a year; but after a year or two he 
ae rest'ess again, and troubles gathered 
thick. 

He was suspected of complicity in three 
Zulu rebellions, The Government stood the 
first two, but their patience gave out with 
disturbances threatened in 1907. 

The Government summoned him to surren- 
der himself, and he said he would if they | 
sent a conveyance for him. A mule cart 
was accordingly dispatched and in due course 
Dinizulu arrived, the whole twenty stone of 
him—for he has grown enormously fat. 

His trial has dragged on for months, and 
it is said to have cost the Crown no less than 
ten thousand pounds. South Africa is ask- 
ing if there is any chance of getting him to 
settle down in a respectable old age, or if 
there is more trouble to follow. 


NSN 
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10,000 SCHOOLBOYS 
ON STRIKE. 


enough occurrences ; in fact, nearly 
e big public educational 
Sacabtichsoeat has been the scene 
of one or more, mostly more. 
But school strikes of a kind 
similar to that which has recently disturbed 
the equanimity of Galway College happen 
comparatively rarely. 
Whackford Squeers Epidemic. 


This is no doubt partly due to the fact that 
schoolboy nature is not adapted to the sort 
of passive resistance a successful strike 
demands. Fear of the consequences, too, may 
have something to do with it. When school. 
boys strike, it usually ends, sooner or later, 
in the strikers being struck. 

Still there have been instances of the kind, 
and, curiously enough, one schoolboy strike 
has not infrequently been followed by many 
others. Thus, in 1839 there was a perfect 
epidemic of outbreaks in the Yorkshire schools, 
due to the by Charles Dickens of 
the abuses rampant at “ Dotheboys Hall,” 
the mythical enzy run by Mr. Whackford 

ueers. The disorders spread to the 

joining counties, with the result that 
many most deserving proprie’ schools were 
ruined, and had to close their a 

This series of schoolboys’ strikes was, how- 
ever, quite thrown in the shade by the one 
that broke out in October, 1869, when some 
ten thousand schoolboys threw down their 
books and defied their masters, their watch. 
word being “Shorter hours and fewer 
lessons.” 


Tore Up the School Books. 


The affair had its origin at a certain 
big mpeeeuy school at Hawick, and 
arend like fire through flax, until for a 
brief period private elomentary and secondary 
education was very nearly at the standstill 
throughout the north of England and south 
of Scotland. — 

Edinburgh, Aberdeen, G w, Greenock, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Dundee, and Northampton 
were the towns mostly affected, but sporadic 
outbreaks also occurred at Brighton, at 
Cardiff, and in parts of London. At some 
schools books were torn up, desks damaged, 
and other mischief =e t, but mostly the 
strikers contented themselves with resolutely 
refusing to do any work. 

Floggings and expulsions, however, sufficed 
to cow the ringleaders, and the whole affair 
fizzled out after the Press had ceased to take 
it seriously. 


Dropped Taxes. 


—\\ 


_—— 


HE people who fear the break-up of 
the British Empire through the 
inroads of the sea along the 
Norfolk coast may make them- 
selves easy. We have just 
acquired from fifteen to twenty 

thousand square miles of territory in the 
Malay Peninsula. 

By a treaty concluded with Siam we are 
to over the States of Trengganu, 
Kelantan, and Kedah, and also, it is believed, 
part of the States of Reman and Ligeh. 


After Twenty 
Years. 

This last is prcbably only a case of 

tting our own back, for some time ago the 

ajah of Reman managed to push his out- 
posts down into our territory without being 
caught at it, and it was many years before 
this gigantic piece of land-grabbing was 
discovered. 

After twenty yoars’ haggling with the 
Rajah and his Siamese protectors, we 
managed to get a bit of it back. 

It is particularly kind of Siam to allow us 
to take over Trengganu and Kelantan, 
because neither of them belong to Siam. 
The Siamese have always claimed a 

ro‘ectorate over the two States, but the 
Sultan of Trengganu, at any rate, has 
obstinately refused to recognise Siamese 
authority, and no Siamese official has ever 
obtained a footing in the State. 

It is true that every third year or so 
the Sultan has dispatched embassies with 

nts te his powerful “cousin” of Siam ; 

ut this is a common custom with small 

Oriental States, and ho has never acknow- 
ledged obedience to Siam. 

carer of Lag a ire ic 

Bharu, which appears to be one of the : 

grounds of the Peninsula—a miniature Paris, 


There are all sorts of excitements. There] 
are seasons for bull-fighting, for ram-tighting, || 
and for cock-fighting; there is a season for|! 
boat-racing, and there is a season when the 
“smart set’? go down to tho seaside and 
camp on the great stretches of sand. 

The British treated Kedah very shabbily || 
in the old days of the East India Company. 
The Sultan of Kedah granted to the Company |; 
the island of Penang if they in turn would/' 
promise to protect him from the Siamese. 

The Sultan fulfilled his part of the bargain 
aioe a ee Penang. but the 

7m) lelay 6 rt of the bargain, 
and Bnally denied their peainias. fl 

Siam, seeing that Kedah was unprotected, |' 
sent a fleet to the Kedah River. They 
came as friends, they said, and they wero 
civilly received. When the Siamese had 
landed they threw off the mask and massacred 
the natives, laying waste tho country. 

The Sultan fied to Penang, where he died 
in exile, while his favourite son was 
captured and sent in bonds to Siam. 

Lent Both 
Sides Money. 

One of the brothers of the Sultan of 
Kedah a few years ago married a daughter 
of the Sultan of Selangor, and he decided 
that his father-in-law’s dominions required 
looking after. With tho approval of the 
Sultan he started all sorts of reforms, but 


| 
i 


lthe match manufacturers combined against 


an anti-reform party arose, also, it ap 5 
with the approval of the Sultan, and soon 
there was a small civil war. 

The funny part was that the leaders of 
both parties made periodical visita to the 


fighting his battles, asked for money and 
arms. The old man readily 


asked for it. 


(sha the one he imyosed upon horses. 
old Sultan, and, pointing out that they wero|' by 


|to Stockport market. But Pitt stuck to his 
. gave arms to} 
each in turn and money whenever they | 


| 


OU get the worst matches in the 
world in France. Matches in 
that country are a Government 
monopoly, and out of the detest- 
able lucifers which it manufac- 
tures the French Exchequer 
makes the comfortable little 

profit of £950,000 a year. 

A tax on matches has been suggested by a 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In 1871, when Mr. Robert Lowe had to 
provide for a deficit of two millions, he 
proposed a tax on matches at the rate of a 
hall penny per hundred. 


Riots in the 
East End. 

The tax was to be collected by means of a 
Government stamp on each box. Ho reckoned 
Le would get nearly a million out of this tax. 

The moment this proposal eame to light 


it. Deputations poured upon Westminster, 
and there were riots among the East-end 
match girls. 

Mr. Lowe bowed his head to the storm, 
and when the Budget came out there was no 
mention of any match tax. 

It was this same Mr. Lowe who tried to 
change tho income tax from so much in the 
pound to so much per cent. He suggested 
10s. 8d. per hun pounds. But this pro- 
posal was disliked mainly because it was 
novel, and, like the match tax, it was given up. 

No tax among the scores of new ones 
invented by Pitt was ever more disliked 
By 
way of protest a farmer, Jonathan Thatchers 
name, gave up his horse and rode a cow 


not only passed, but remained in force for 


guns, or rather his horses, and the tax 
many years. 


“Perhaps some wealthy millionaire has signified that you're his heir?” 


bi ye Goschen be cng Chancellor he 
pro reim: is tax, which had 
then been abolished for more than a quarter 
of a century. But the ple would have 
none of it, and he drop it hurriedly. 

When the costs of the South African war 
faced our Budget with an enormous deficit, 
one of the proposals which Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach ay, put forward was that all 
cheques should bear a twopenny instead of 
the ordinary penny stamp. 

It seems curious that s0 astute a Chancellor 
could have listened to such a foolish sugges- 
tion. As was promptly pointed out, the 
only result would be that for the trans- 
mission of all small sums orders 
would be used, while the number of cheques 
used would certainly diminish. 

Tax on Petroleum 
Dropped. 

It was also Sir Michael Hicks Beach who 
seriously considered a tax on aerated waters. 
But when the news leaked out the teectotal 
faddists raised such an uproar that. the 
idea was dropped. 

A tax on petroleum and one on imported 
timber were both, we believe, well regarded 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. But for 
various reasons these also were dropped. 


How a strong Chancellor will carry 
through an unpopular tax was proved by 
Sir Michael and the ooal tax. @ oppo- 


sition to the tax on exported coal was 
enormous yet it went through, and after it 
once became law little more was heard from 
ite enemies. 

One thing is quite certain. Mr. Lloyd 
George has some surprises up his sleeve for us. 
It remains to be seen whether he will carry 
them through or whether any will prove to be 
ipa hot coals as to force him to drop 

em. 


“Perhaps it!” 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
———————$——— 


“ Tux first will 
soon be herenow. 
Do you know, 
Miss Carson, I 
have a perfect 
at for xn 

ugging people 
—about the only 
thing I can do. 


you are so keen on old china. Please bring it as quickly 
ag possible as I want to add it to my presents.—Yours 
sincerely, ‘““OLIvE Carson.” 
Bobbie smiled rather guiltily at the reference to his 
simulated knowledge of antique china. Then, whistling 
merrily, he dived into his purse, and produced a sovereign. 
He was a terrible chap where his money was concerned, 
and every poor coin was made to do the work of two. 
Finally, he decided to save his railway fare to Leck, and 
8 few minutes later he was cycling on his way, with the 


A Romantic Little Story of Two Rivals, 
and a Birthday Present. 


By E. WHITE. 


expected a curio, and he has sent you this glaring 
imitation.” 

Olive’s face grew dark. “If I really thought he meant 
to insult me——’’ she broke off. ‘‘Sce if he is waiting, 
and bring him in to explain.” 

There was a malicious grin on Roper's face as he hurried 
down to the hall where Bobbie was waiting. The youth 
presented a pitiable spectacle. There were fret-work 
patterns of wet mud all over his clothing, while emall 


fellows in our firm last yo at Halifax.” 
Olive frowned slightly. 


your ingenuity in a better way,”’ she remarked. 


that sort of thing is intensely silly.” 


An ingenuous blush spread over Bobbie’s face—the 
third in the space of thnee short minutes. Hoe 
blushed violently when he met Mies Carson, walking down 
the steep street of the smoke-stained town, in compan 
He had coloured wit! 
pleasure when she had sto to speak to his humble self, 
and now her snub made him tingle with burning shame. 

Poor Bobbie was easily depressed where Olive Carson 
was concerned. To begin with, she was preity enough to 

essing the 
with, in the 
to be the sole daughter and 
the great mill-owner. For 


with his colleague, Whit Roper. 


without 


distract any ordinary man, 
but to finis 


additional charm of money; 
case of Bobbie, she happened 
heiress of Otho Carson, 
between a young lady who was rich enough 
to curl her hair with bank-notes and a 
penniless clerk, was fixed a wide gulf. 

So the youth worship; in silent, hope- 
less humility, He had no false illusions 
regarding his position. His forecast of 
the future showed himself tied to a clerk’s 
desk, with a yearly rise for good conduct 
prize, while Olive’s money attracted to 
itself yet more money in the shape of a 
tich husband. But he was made of good 
stuff and he knew how to play a losing 
game. 

Roper’s thin laugh broke the silence. 
“In spite of your talent, I don’t think 
you would be able to make an April Fool 
of Miss Carson,” he asserted. 

The girl smiled. ‘No, I’m not easily 
a in. Do you think you could manage 
i ? ” by 
“I should never dare take such a 
liberty,” answered Bobbie. “But,” he 
added honestly, ‘‘ I think I could.” 

As Olive Carson stood at the windy 
corner of the street sho scemed the 
sole bit of spring in the di town. The 
March breeze fluttered through the frills of 
her lilac gown and wafted a perfumed 
breath from the viclets at her throat to 
Bobbie. As he raised his hat and passed 
on, he never knew that Olive’s dark eyes 
looked after his tall form with attention 
and approval. 

But Roper noticed the glance. His 
keen scrutiny had surprised many similar 
signs of interest during the past month, 
and he viewed them with disquiet. Yet his 
manner was friendly, when he overtook 


I made April 
Fools of all the 


“You could have employed 


whistling of the wind making music to his joyful singing. 
Outsider though he was, he would present his gift to the 
heiress with the rest. 

When he reached Leck, after a stiff ride, he had no 
difficulty in finding the pawn-shop, but it was some time | off. 
before the desired ta ot was unearthed. Bobbie uced 
his letter, and read description afresh, and the shop- 
man’s sharp eyes caught the crest on the letter. 

“Are you getting it for Miss Carson?” he asked. 
“«She’s a customer of mine.” 

“That’s none of your business.” Bobbie’s tone was 
sharp; but when he finally left the shop with the precious 
teapot he paid stiffly for his snub, for the whole of his 
sovereign remained behind in the man’s grimy hand. _ 

The sun had hidden itself under a bank of threatening 
clouds, and the morning’s holiday had dwindled at an 
alarming rate of speed. ‘No cash, therefore no lunch,” 
was his gloomy reflection, ‘And I shall have to tap a 


Roper. 
“T think 


had on 


While sister was scrubbing the dining-room floor 
With soap and hot water one day, 
Her handsome flance walked In at the door 


OOo nee eee ree nee eee Seeneran ses eee ren seeeereneseseenees eneesseeeet se, Perro ecererrenseeseson Oe eecccoeecoes Coeccee ° 


The first of the Spring Poets arrived at this office the other day. He was 


just the ordinary type, and without hesitation the Janitor invited him to step 
through a door, which he unsuspectingly did. The door, of course, was that of 
the poets’ lethal-chamber. The door shuts and locks automatically, and the 
business inside is soon over, for the creatures are dealt with as promptly as can 
be expected. : 

We should not, of course, mention this every-day occurrence but for the fact 
that, shortly afterwards, a scrap of paper was found protruding from beneath 
the door on which were written the lines which appear at the head of this 
obituary. Apparently it was intended to be the swan song of Poet K 472 (all 
the poets who pass into the lethal-chamber are known to us by numbers; we 
never inquire their names), 

Unfortunately, the chamber put in its deadly work before the poem was com- 
plete. It was obviously the intention of Poet K 472 to impart to a waiting world 
some details of the misfortunes which befel his sister’s fiancé. The actual facts, 
however, are apparently lost for ever, for the last line was never written. 

It has occurred to us, however, that reaps readers may care to see if they 
can supply the information. In deference to the memory of the author of the first 
three lines, the last word of the last line should, of course, rhyme with the last 
word of the second line, and should contain eight syllables. 

We think this is the orly condition we need impose upon you, except that 
you should write your line on the back of a postcard, together with your name 
and address, and post it to the Controller, Poets’ Lethal-chamber, PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Remember—postcards only. 

A prize of £5 will be given to the person from whom we receive, on or 
before Wednesday next, March 31st, what we consider to be the best line 
completing the verse. 


from over-exertion and exhaustion. 


of rain trickled off him on to the marble tiles. His 
air was wet and plastered, and his breath came in gasps 


But he beamed at 


mee she like it? I had an awful work to bring it 
_ well, she wants to thank you for it in person. Come 


“ But not like this. I could not!” 
“ That's all right. 
Bobbie fell into the trap. 

room doors fell to behind him and he found himself in the 

middle of a fashionable throng that he realised that he 
tae been snared. 

e cast an angry glare at Roper’s supercilions face. 
Then, with burning checks, he walked thnongh the titter- 
ing crowd that moved ostentatiously to make way for 
his dripping entry. When he reached the inner music- 
room, where Olive sat alone, his humiliation was crowned 


She’s all alone, no other visitors.” 
It was not until the drawing- 


by the look of scorn in her eyes. 

‘“What is the meaning of thig insult, 
Mr. Riley?” she demanded coldly, 

“Insult? It was my present,” etam- 
mered Bobbie, 

“Your present? You sent me a worth- 
less piece of china, thinking to fool me 
and play @ practical joke.” 

Bobbie’s jaw fell. ‘“ Worthless! Oh, 
Miss Carson, I never guessed—I thought 
it was—I know nothing about china.” 

“That’s idle prevarication. You knew 
enough last week.” 

“But, indeed, I did not. I was simply 
talking through my hat.” 

As Bobbie’s brain groped after some light 
the explanation came. Someone had ayed 
this trick on him with a hoaxing letter, 
but he alone would have to pay the penalty 
of the jest. If er was the culprit 
he was cafe, for Bebbie’s sense of chivalry 
would never allow Olive to know that her 
uame had been used in connection with such 
& piece of foolery. As the truth came 
home, he staggered elightly, feeling sud- 
denly faint from want of food. 

“*T am sorry,” he said in a tone of dull 
misery; ‘‘ but I can’t explain. I can only 
repeat the truth. I know nothing about 
china, and I never meant to fool 
you!” 

Olive took up the ugly teapot. ‘Do 
you consider this genuine?” she inquired of 

Tr. 
he man smiled. ‘ Obviously faked,” he 
answered. 

Olive looked critically at both men. 
Then she spoke, 

“Tam almost ashamed to confess, but I 


Bobbie a few minutes later. 

“Going to the Carson’s dance on the 
first?” he asked. 

“T have been asked. They’ve invited 
most of the chaps in the firm; but I shan’t 


go. 

“Why not?” 

Bobbie rattled a bunch of keys in his pocket and 
thought ruefully of his antiquated dress-suit. 

“T don’t like accepting hospitality I can’t repay,” he 
said stiffly. 

“That's all right. It is Miss Carson's birthday, so you 
can pay your footing by giving her a present.” 

Bobbie's mouth tightened in misery. He had considered 
himself lucky when influence had secured him a berth in 
the Carson Mills. but, daily surrounded by richer men, he 
had learned the bitterness of being a penniless outsider. 

He cast an envious glance at Roper's elegantly tailored 
form and reflected on the luck of his companion, who, 


Ba 
Outle: 


according to rumour, after gaining experience, would | 


come a partner in the firm and marry Olive Carson. 
He never guessed that the spruce, prim little man envied 
his own tall, athletic figure, his curly hair, and honest 
eyes. Though his trousers bagged at the knees and the 
soles of his thick boots poled, nevertheless, he 
represented a formidable rival. 

The first of April dawned in a flood of brilliant sun- 
shine, as if Nature herself beamed with amusement at tho 
colossal folly of mankind. 

Bobbie awoke, active and alert, with a hundred schemes 
Cf mirth and mischief swarming in his head. But they 

ew away on myriad wings at the sight of a letter that 
was wailing on his breakfast-table. 

The youth’s hands trembled as he broke the seal. The 
Carson crest was on the envelope, and the writing was 
Similar to the black, irregular hand of Olive Carson. 

_ Dear Mr, Riley,” ran the note, “I have heard that 
In a little pawn-shop (Brown’s) at Leek, there is a genuine 
Queen Anne teapot for sale, similar to the one I showed 
you and Mr. Roper last week. White, with blue pea- 
cocks. If this is correct, it is a prize, and I am going to 
ask you to go over first thing and get it for me. I 
would not ask anyone but you to do so much, but I know 


“Your boss perchance has said to you that he fs going to raise your screw?” 


Here are some words that rhyme with day :— 


Decay, Gay, Hay, Jay, Lay, Clay, Delay, Flay, Allay, Inlay, Play, Desiay, Slay, 
y, Waylay, May ismay, 3 F DB 
Pray, Spray, Array, ‘Tra: , Betray, Portray, Stray, 


Dis Nay, Pay, Ray, ray, Dray, ray, Defray, Af 


cross-country cut and scorch for all I'm worth to get 
back in time.” 

It seemed now as if his luck had deserted him, for a 
couple of hours later found him in a muddy cart-track 
surveying the broken forks and buckled wheel, which were 
the renilte of a bad side-slip. But, in spite of the rain 
that deluged him, he still smiled feebly, for in his hand 
he held the precious teapot which he miraculously 
managed to keep intact. 

All that afternoon the rain continued to pour; it dashed 
against the window-panes of the Carson's imposing 
mansion, and battered the golden crocuses to the ground. 
But within the great yellow drawing-room everything 
seemed doubly luxurious and comfortable in contrast to 
the storm. Olive was surrounded by friends who had 
come with their congratulations and presents; but Roper’s 
gift of a curio had given her special pleasure, and he 
secured the place of honour by her side. _ 

While he was making the most of this happy chance, 
a footman crossed the room, bearing a curiously shaped, 
mud-splashed parcel on a salver. 

“From Mr. iley, madam.” 

Olive’s cheeks glowed, ag she noticed the label. 

“From Brown's. It’s an antique. How charming of 
him!” 

She ripped off the covering, and disclosed a hideous, 
squat teapot, adorned with painted peacocks. 

She gave a sharp exclamation, which was echoed by 


er, 

“* Atrocious! Abominable taste! ’’ he cried. 

“What do you mean?’”’ Olive turned alarmed eyes to 
Roper. : 

“Mean? It is obvious. I am exceedingly sorry to 
have to explain such a caddish action, but it is plain 
enough. You challenged that you bounder, an he 
boasted he would fool you. He hag done it. You 


ray, Say, Stay, Way, Away, Sway. 


have done what I condemned in others 
But, if I have tricked you both, it has been 
by way of expcriment. You are both of 
you totally ignorant of a knowledge of 
antiques, for this is a most valuable 
piece. I heard of it by chance at lunch- 
time to-day, and sent my chauffeur for it, immediately. 
But he had been forectallvil. I also heard from him that 
the gentleman who bought it had evidently been com- 
missioned by a lady. Now, I sce, Mr. Riley means to tell 
me nothing about that letter. I am ignorant of its 
contents. Gan you enlighten me, Mr. Roper? ”’ 

The man dropped his eyes and was silent. 

‘‘No? Then if you wish to go, Jane will show you 
out.”” 

When they were alone, Bobbie could hardly believe 
that it was a divinity who held out her hands fo him 
with swimming eyes, though an April smile broke through 
her tears. 

“T know you will never speak, so I must,” she said. 
“Bobbie, you have indeed made a fool of me. If it is 
foolish to know that all the money in the world is not 
worth a true manly heart, with such loyal devotion and 
service as you have shown, then I glory in my folly.” 

And Bobbie, incredulous at his good fortune, had only 
to look at those eyes to be assured that his wonderful 
happiness was no Fool’s Paradise. 


VERY SERIOUS. 

First Youna Doctor (to second ditto): “ Hello, old 
man, what’s the matter? You’re looking very glum.” 

“No wonder,” was the reply. “I’m attending that 
wealthy Mr. Golding, you know, and I’ve sent him the 
wrong medicine.” 

“Indeed! Is it a serious blunder?” 

“Very serious. Tho modiciue will cure him in two 


days,” 
—>rto—_ 
Penn: “I don’t see how you can call Mr. Meter 
a genius. His poems certainly do not ghow it.” 
Brushe: “No, but the fact that he sells them does.’? 


ray, Gray, 


“He'd die first.” 
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NO LUCK. 


A cBETAIN man has_ the 
reputation of never being 
able to say a plain “Yes” or “No” in reply to a 
question. 

One day two ladies of his acquaintance were dis- 
cussing this peculiarity, when one of them announced 
that sho felt sure that she could make the talkative 
individual say, “No” flatly. When she next met the 
gentleman, she said to him: 

“Let me sce, Mr. Robinson, you are a widower, 
are you notP” 

“As much a widower, madam,’ he answered, with 
a polite bow, “as it is possible for a man to be who 
was never married.”’ 

SOc 

“Waex a man is in love everything looks different 
to him.” 

, it’s the same when he knocks his head 
against the lamp-post.”’ 
SOC 

Lawyer: “I say, doctor, why are you always 
Tunning down lawyers?” 

Doctor: “Well, your profession doesn’t ecxacily 
make angels of men, does it?” 

Lawyer: “Why, no. You certainly have the advan- 
tage of us there, doctor!” 


SOC 

AssrsTant (to editor) » “ How’s thie obituary?” 

Editor: “Why, it’s my own!” 

Assistant: “Yes. That Haskins chap—the dead 
ehot—waa in here yesterday looking for you with a 
gun, and I thought, if anything should happen, 
cee like to correct the proofs before- 

nm ” 


— 


COC 


AWAITING INVENTION. 

“Have you any alarm clocks?” inquired 
the customer of a jeweller recently. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the man behind the 
counter. “ About what price do you wish to 
pay for one?” : 

“The price is no object if I can get the kind 
Iam after. What I want is one that will rouse 
the girl without waking the whole ges 

“T don't know of any such alarm clock as 
that, ma’am,” said the man. “ We keep just 
the ordinary kind—the kind that will wake 
the whole family without disturbing tbe girl.” 


COC 
Mortorist’s Feranp : “Oh, I say ! Goodness 
gracious, we'll be smashed up in a minute!” 
Motorist: “All right, my dear fellow, don’t 
excite yourself. The firm I bought this motor 
from have agreed to keep it in repair for a year.’ 


_—<_0Cce 


BravutiruL Wipow: “Do you know, I'm 
forty years old to-day?” 

Gallant Bachelor: “Madam, you are just 
twenty. I never believe more than half of 
what I hear.” 

OC 

AN Irish recruit was once brought up for 
breaking into barracks—that is, getting over 
the wall instead of entering by the gate. 

“But, Murphy,” said the officer, “though 
you were late, you should havo come in by the gate.” 

“Plaise, yer honour,” said Murphy, ‘1 was afraid of 
waking the sentry.” 

~—oOOC 


PROPERLY IDENTIFIED. 

Two opposing counsel had been arguing violently, 
and had been indulging in personalities; they had 
been “submitting” pointe of law to “m’lud” for 
twenty minutes. 

“You’re an idiot, sir!” shrieked one. 

“And you’ro an ass, sir!” roared the other. 

Then the judge intervened. 

“ Now,’’ said he, “that the counsel have identified 
each other, we shail probably get on with the case.” 


Cg) oe 


NOTHING TO SPEAK OF. 

He wasn’t the best behaved of boys, and so, before 
he started out for the party, his mother gave him 
elaborate instructions ag to the way he should carry 
himself. 

“Well, Willie, how did you get on?” she asked on 
his return. 

“Oh, all right, ma.’ 

“You are quite sure you didn’t do anything 
impolite?” 

Well, no, ma—at least, nothing to speak of.” 

The mother’s anxiety was aroused. 

“Ah, then, there was something wrong. Nov, tell 
me all about it, Willie.’’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t much. You see, I was trying to 
cut my meat when it slipped off the plate on to the 
floor.” 

“Qh, my dear boy, whatever did you do?” 

“J think I made it all right. I just said, sort of 
carelessly, at’s — the way with tough meat,’ 
and went on with my dinner!” 


r 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 

Tus “flue” is fashionable just now. Two gentle- 
men were talking about the prevalence of colds, 
especially among children. 

‘They are a great care, but also a great blessing, 
the children,” said one. 

“That’s what they aro,” replied the other. “I 
don’t know how we should get along without them.” 

“Ah! So you're a family man, too?” 

“No, I’m a physician.” 

SOC 


A DEBT OF HONOUR. 

A goon story is being circulated about a well-known 
stockbroker, who was, until recently, a daily 
customer in a certain City restaurant. He always 
“yemembered” the waiter in a’ t generous fashion, 
as he appreciated his vigilant &ttentiveness. 

One day, to his surprise, another waiter served 
him. 

“The other waiter is here,’’ said the new one, “but 
he can’t serve you.” 

“Why not?” queried the astonished broker. 

“Well, you sce, sir,” was the reply, “we played 
cards the other evening, and, efter he had lost all 
his money, I had the good fortune to win you.” 


Sr ae) OL ae ad 
IN CASE THINGS WENT WRONG. 


Brusque Visitor : “ Who is the responsible man in this firm?” 
Cynical Little Office Boy: “I don’t know who the responssble party ts, bus 
m the one who's always to blame.” 


WANTED MONEY DOWN. 

A weatruy old man, who disliked parting with his 
money, said one day to the physician who was just 
bringing him round from a long illness: 

“Ah, doctor, we have known each other such a 
long time, I don’t intend to insult you by settling 
your account in cash; but I have put you down for 
a handsomo legacy in my will.’ 

The doctor looked thoughtful. 

“Allow me,’ he said, “to look at that prescription 
I gave you just now. I wish to make o slight altera- 
tion in it.” 

COC 

Farture (gruffily): “Get away from the fire, Tommy. 
The weather isn’t cold.” 

Tommy : “ Well, I’m not warmin’ the weather; I’m 
warmin’ my hands,” 

oOo 

Megs. Jones: “Did you really expect me to accopt 
you the night you proposed?” iii 

Mr. Jones: “Yes, love. Just before I got to your 
house I heard a dog howl three times, saw the moon 
over my left shoulder, and walked under a ladder.” 


SOC 


ROUGH ON THE BATHER. 

Tue rubber at the Turkish bath was @ very stron 
man. He laid hiy patient on a slab, and punch 
and banged him about in a most emphatic way. 

When it was over, and Jones up, the rubber 
went behind him and delivered three resounding slaps 
mee back. ictal ped, 

. at are you doing ones staggering. 

“No offence, sir,’’ said the mee “Tt ia Galy & 
let the office know that I am ready for the next 
aes You see, the bell is out o’ order in this ’ere 
Toom 


@xExxk ENDING 


Apgit 1, 1909, 
NO BIRDS FOR HIM. 
A sCEETAIN vegetarian, 
whose family was out of 


town, went to breakfast at a restaurant, and took a 
seat next to a stranger. . ; 

The vegetarian took occasion to advertise his creed 
by telling the stranger that all meat wae injurious, 
and that the human diet should be strictly vegetarian. 

“But,” replied the stranger, “I seldom eat meat.” 

“You just ordered eggs,’’ said the vegetarian. “An 
egg is practically meat, because it eventually becomes 
a bird.” 

“The kind of eggs I eat never become birds,” 
answered the stranger, quietly. ; 

“Good gracious!” oried the vegetarian, “what 
kind of eggs do you eat?” 

“Principally boiled eggs,”’ said the stranger. 

DOC 


“Dip you ever notice chickens and geese wrestling 
in 8 like the higher animals?” 

“No; and it is just as well, for it would be sure 
to result in fowl play.” 


Sr ae? Ol a aa 
Mrs. Onpeco (making a call): “I am _ sorry to 
hear you are having trouble with your cook.’ 
Mrs. Upjohn: “Yes; I shall have to let Selina go. 
I didn’t mind her practising on the piano now and 
then, but she wants to join our tennis club.”’ 
COC 


“You will have to be identified, 
ma'am.” 


Lady Customer: “My friend here will 
identify me.” 
- Bank Clerk: “ But I don’t know her.” 
Lady Customer: “Oh, well, I'll introduce 


you. 
Oo 


WASHING THE LETTUCE, 

In the cook’s absence the young mistress of 
the house undertook, with the help of Eliza 
Jane, to get the luncheon. 

The flurried maid, who had been struggling 
in the kitchen with a coffee machine that 
refused to work, confessed that she had for- 
gotten to wash the lettuce. 

“ Well, never mind, Eliza. Go on with the 
coffee, and I'll do it,” said the considerate mis- 
tress. ‘“‘ Where do you keep the soup ?” 


DOC 
Mrs. Knicker: “ What do you do when a 
man og on your dress ?” 
Mrs. Bocker: “I look as Jack does when I 
ask him to pay for it.” 

DO 

“ Ys, sir, our household now represents the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain,” said the 
proud father of number one to the rector. “I 
am English, my wife’s Irish, the nurse is 
Scotch, and the baby wails.” 

Sat a1 Ol a 
— “No, sir,” eaid the motorist, “the airship is 
utterly impracticable.” 

“Do you speak as a scientist ?” 

“No, sir. As a man of experience. 
pornos your engine breaks or your petrol 
ives out, and leaves you stuck away in a cloud bank, 

rer a you going to get a team of horses to pull you 
ou 


Banx OLenxk: 


SO 
RETORT COURTEOUS. 


A PoMPOUS-LOOKING lawyer once chartered a hansom 
cab, and, on reaching his destination, he only gave 
his driver the shilling required by law. 

The driver looked at the coin, and bit his lip. 
Then, in the most courteous manner, he motioned to 
his fare to get in again. 

“Do step in again, sir,’”? he said. “I could ha’ 
druv ye a yard or two further for this ‘ere.”’ 

Se 1 1 ae a 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 

Tue cashier of a certain firm had absconded, and 

the staff of clerks were deciding on a fit and proper 
n to acquaint the head of the firm. 

Ultimately, the matter was left in the hands of the 
head clerk. 

There had been a dog-fight in the street, and a small 
crowd was just dispersing as the chief’s carriage 
dashed up. 

“What's that crowd after, Jorkina?” demanded the 
head of the firm. 

The chief clerk recognised a chance of breaking the 
news gently, and seized it. 

“The vacancy, sir,’’ he replied. 

“Vacancy? hat vacancy P” 

“Oashier, sir.” 

“But we want no cashier, Jorkins.”? 

ee ardon, sir; but we’ve a vacancy for one 

“ Jorkins, are you mad?” 

“No, sir. That is, sir, I don’t know, sir. Fact is, 
sir—all the cash ig gone end—and——”’ 

“Well?” 

“The cashier’s gone with it, sir!” 


1” 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR. 
The Rising Storm. 
having 


Knox Death ing tarried long outside the gloomy 
house in Chelsea, entered quiet] 

ace to the restless spirit of Arida. 

The mansion was closed, and Greatborough took a small 
house near Westminster, and, free from the service of 
the dying, he gave himself to the service of the living 
and his geat so long vacant in the House of Lords. 

‘The Upper Chamber, even-as the Lower, was crying 
aloud for men. d was in danger, but no one save 
» handful of loyalists—called alarmiste—believed it. 

“Wolf! Wolf!’ had been cried too often; so people 
who heard the cry shrugged their shoulders and yawned, 
miling pleasantly: ‘‘We are a wonderful nation, we 
love to ridicule and abuse ourselves; but really these 
pessimists and alarmists are getting a little boring!” 

Yet it came suddenly, the uprising of the masses and 
tho downfall of the classes; and the alarmists, those who 
stili po: their manhood and some sense of loyalty, 
no Jonger shouted, but went out to fight, and the optimists 
were suddenly changed into terrorists. 

It came ag a thunder-cloud which had often threatened 
on the horizon and as often disappeared ; but one evening, 
eneaperted) , it threw itself across the:whole sky, blotting 
out t light, .and hurling its thunder-bolts upon the earth, 

So many thunder-clouds had so long threatened the good 
people of Britain, that naturally they took no notice of 
them, until quite suddenly instead of s rumour a threat 
was hurled across the North Sea, and London found itself 
not dreaming of, but facing an invasion. 

‘The threat had not been ‘made public. ‘A little 
friction : a diplomatic entanglement ’—these words sufficed 
for the people. But Greatborough took Gascoigne into his 
confidence and explained that it was not he alone who 
had sent for him, but a body of men to whom the Cabinet 
delegated the duty of rousing the masses to a sense of 
their danger and their duty. i 

“Surely I am a strange person to choose for the job,” 
Gascoigne said when ho heard Greatborough. ‘* Not 
only is the creed I preached unpopular, but at present 
I'm not even respectable.”’ 

Greatborough smiled grimly. 
matter this winter, m: 


one day and brought 


‘‘Respectability won't 
boy, and you are popular, though 
ou don’t know it. People may laugh at you, but the 
isten to you, they are interested, and you have—shall 
cal! it magnetism? You may have failed in the slums of 
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Glasgow and similar cities—only a trainer of wild beasts 
would succeed there, God help us—and you may have 
thought you failed in the manufacturing centres, but 
you’ve done more than any other man; and, you must 
remember when you were there, people were over-paid, 
over-fed, and satisfied with life, 

“ To-day they are under-fed and under-paid, to-morrow 
they'll be starving, and before the winter is out, God 
only knows what will happen. To avoid war do you 
know what we've got to do?—and war means invasion— 
we have got to sacrifice Egypt. Oh, no one knows yet; 
it wilt be dono very nicely, quietly, and tactfully. A 
general withdrawal—for the benefit of the country, of 
course! That's only the beginning.” 

Gascoigne was dumb; it was difficult’ to understand, 
still more difficult to believe. 

“The whole of Europe is against us,” Greatborough 
continued bitterly, ‘‘ but Europe has kindly considered our 
feelings and is giving us time. The sacrifice will be made 
slowly. Our scheme is this: whilst that sacrifice is being 
made, England must be arming itself, training itself, so 
that no sooner have we made the first sacrifice, than we 
shall be in a etate to defend the rest of the Empire, 
perhaps to win it back.” 

‘‘ And you want me to ge out and tell the people to 
learn to fight! ” Gascoigne laughed. ‘‘ Why, that’s what 
I’ve been doing. But J was not stirred by greed of 
Empire; I only saw, through the salvation of body and 
brain, the ultimate salvation of soul.” 

Greatborough nodded. ‘‘ And now it’s life or death! 
The salvation of you and me, and the Empire—perhaps, 
also of the Christian religion.’ 

“And how do you propose to start?’ Gascoigne 
asked. 

“We have started. Camps have already been formed 
outside every city, and the waifs and strays of tho streets 
will be taken there and trained. The Government will 
keep. the majority of skilled workmen busy, but at the 
same time there will be thousands, perhaps millions, of 
unemployed men from the cotton mills, from the factories 
and foundries of the north, to say nothing of the 
thousands of unemployable who are streaming into 


London. Every sound man under thirty-five years of 
age must be persuaded to go into camp and learn the busi- 
ness of soldiering. That’s your job, Mr. Gas- 
coigne.”” 


igne smoked his pipe and considered for a while. 
It did not sound feasible to him, and he told Greatborough 
so. It was too late to persuade people. 


“‘Tell °em their duty,” he said bitterly, “and they'll 
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applaud. Ask them to do it, and they'll throw rotten eggs 
at you. Service, whether of God or man now, must be 
compulsory.”’ 

But Greatborough shook his head. ‘‘ We dare not. The 
temper of the people is ugly; it’s too late. There will be 
a revolution ! ’ 

“Revolution!” Gascoigne laughed at the word. 

“Tt must be done by persuasion, by individuals who 
know and who believe—men of desperate courage like 

ourself, men who are ready to be martyrs to the cause. 
There are such men and women in England to-day, and 
you are one of them.” 

Gascoigne shook his head, but his eyes were alight with 
a divine fire, 

Greatborough laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘ Once upon 
a timo a girl —ignorant of men, of the world, of warfare— 
was called, and you know what she did. She, a girl of 
the pre of Arc!”’ 

“God sent her for France,” Gascoigne replied, ‘‘ or so 
she believed.” 

“Perhaps God has sent you to eave England!” 

Gascoigne took Greatborough’s hand. ‘‘ Very well, I'll 
fight. And the first thing?” 

‘Go down to the people—the people of London, I mean, 
those Londoners whom one never sees, and of whom one 
seldom hears. You know the vast acres they inhabit. 
There are workers there already who'll work with you; 
the money you want you have only to ask for. Those of 
us who have wealth are prepared to give it all to this 
cause. Not for charity, you understand that, too much 
has been wasted ; but to rear and to breed a new England, 
to turn the wastrel who is still young and not absolutely 
lost, into a man and a soldier*”’ 

Gascoigne nodded, 

‘And remember, every week, every day, now, you'll 
find mills and factories and workshops closing all over 
England. We want you to call on all these people to 
march into the camps outside their cities. If nothing else 
arog them, hunger should. And once we've got hold of 

ean———. , 

‘* Yes; and what about the others—the old, the maimed, 
the blind, the drunken? ” 

Greatborough turned away. “Their day is over! We 
have bred them too long, now we must stamp them out. 
It must be the survival of the fittest—or else the exter- 
mination of the whole British race.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE. 
Revolution. 
Wars and the rumours of wars had absolutely paralysed 
trade in England. ; 
Mills and factories had closed down, the price of food 
had gone up. 
The producer ceased to produce, production was too 
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expensive. Landlords, panic-stricken, raised their rents, 
and suplrere of all kinds of labour either reduced their 
wages or dismissed their employées. 

who were rich enough and cowardly enough, 
settled up their affairs in England and went abroad. 

And ihe trooped into London to loot and to sack, 
to steal probably to starve. 

People who wished to move from one part of London 
to the other had mostly to rely on their feet ; the railways 

disorganised, vehicular traffic practically at a stand- 

min Some hundreds of cabs and motor-cars had been 

held up and were being used ag temporary shelters or 

sleeping- . Jim Gascoigne managed to bribe a taxi- 

cab driver to take him to his lodgings, where, foreseeing 

Le savant of London by the mob, he had left Poppy 
arshall, 

She had stood by his side during the fight he had made 
North and East for Greatborough’s scheme; whilst he 
had preached to the men ghe had talked to the women. 

And they listened to her as they listened to Gascoigne, 
they had acclaimed her as a leader, and when she grew 
angry or indignant with them, or even reviled them they 
only applauded. ; 

ss, not failure had beaten Ginger Pop. . 

“You're one of us,” the women cried, ‘‘ lead us! 

And with Gascoigne it had been the same. He was for 
the people . The ised his genius; hig magnetism 
held them; they i his schemes to scorn, but they, 
had refused to let him go, perhaps, because he refused to 
leave them. Nearly everyone else had deserted_them— 
so-called labour leaders, employers; Church and State were 
against them they believed. And, against his will, they 
made Gascoigne a popular hero, and Ginger Pop their 
heroine. 


And now, though the people knew it not, the English 
Revolution had commenced, and the a) roues leader of 
that revolution was the Priest of Piccadilly—the man who 
had fought agai and selfishness ! : 

The British public, with its wonderful and unconscious 
humour, had chosen the man who would have saved them ; 
insisting on his leading them to destruction. 

Not like the French mob, this great London mob— 
not like the French Revolution, this quiet but appallingly 
sudden Revolution. 

At present the streets were free from blood; a few 

le had been accidentally killed—a few clubbed, or 
thot, or crushed. The military had been called out, but 
they dared not do more than riggs the streete and 
squares which the mob had deserted. Under cover of the 
darkness they fad surrounded the Bank of England, 
barricaded it, and hidden behind the barricades a few 
quick-firing guns. A detachment of cavalry and two 
regiments of infantry also held Parliament Square, West- 
minster Bridge, and the Horse Guards. 

The remainder of the troops were required elsewhere. 
On the eve of revolution had come the necessity of mobili- 
sation. Europe had been watching with disfavour and fear 
England’s sudden t at universal service, and the 
threatened war was on the eve of breaking out, 

Gascoigne, appointed leader of the mob, knew what the 
mob refused to believe. And whilst they emptied London 
of bread, they told him to make fresh lawe for their 
future welfare and comfort. . 

He reached his rooms and crowds of people saw him 
and cheered. He shut and barred the door and went 
straight to Poppy. 

She had learned how to read him now; his face was an 
open book to her. 

“Ia it the end?’ she asked quietly. 

He nodded. ‘“I'’m-afraid ao, Ginger a 

She made him sit down and forced some brandy between 
his lips, then sat beside him and took his hands in hers. 
“Tell me!” 

He shook his head. ‘ Nothing’s happened. That's the 
terror of it. The men who are left, those who,should 
rule and command, are ysed. Half England is 
moving on to London. We're besieged by our own people, 
and if Europe has not declared war on us already, she'll 
be landing on our shores to-morrow.” 

She heard the crowd outside shouting. She heard 


! y heard them singing it, and 
she laughed. Then she shook Gascoigne. ‘‘ Hark what 
ything matter? Let’s go out and sing with them 
—that’s what want!" 

ain she listened. A band of foreigners was tryin 
to sing the Marseillaise, but it was drowned by a patriotic 


chorus— 

** I’m afraid to go home in the dark.”’ 

Gascoigne rose to his feet with an oath. “If we had 
the troops,” he said between his teeth, “I'd clear the city 
of this mob, I’d shoot them down.” 

But Poppy held him tightly and put her arms about 
er eyes faith shone, and love. 

‘Tell them so, then, Jim. Tell them unless they go 
back; yes, even back to their hovels and las tek 


to their homes and out to the camps—tell them that, 
unleas or do this, it’s the end.” 

“Good Heavens!” he cried, “I have told them. Told 
them until I’m tired. And they have appointed me leader. 
Oh, the irony of it!” 

He walked across the room and flung open the windows. 
The mob saw him and cheered. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
ee Re 


Wane attending the funeral of a friend, a man over- 
heard the following conversation : 

Bill: “Seems to be pretty healthy here.” 

Bob: “Aye; Aa dare say it’s healthy enough.” 

Bill: “It’ll not be often ye dee here?” 

Bob: “No; just once!” 


** Then, sir, I beg that you'll confess the reason of your happiness,” 


“oe is talk of the 

acquiring a residence 
at Worthing. The place 
in question is Beach ows, 
the property of Major 
Eustace Loder, and is 
femous for its beautiful 
grounds. 

For the monarch of the 


y 
he possesses eight palaces, namely Buckingham 
Palace, Windsor Castle, 8t. James’s Palace, Heosiag 
ton Palace, riage Court, Sandrin Balmoral, 
and Holyrood. But practically all his time is spent 
in only three of these homes. 


He has another residence, a comparatively small 
one, in the Isle of Wight, Barton anor, which is 
renowned for its beautiful gardens. When this place 


firsb came into his possession it was small and, com- 
paratively speaking, inconvenient. Extensive altera- 
tions were completed about a year ago, and in future 
His voy nad will make the nies “he headquarters 
during es Week, 

Sandringham, Hing 

Edward's Favourite. 

Of all King Edward’s residences, Sandringham is 
his favourite. Small wonder, for the place was pur- 
chased specially for him, and he has practically made 
it from the beginning. 

Those who are old enough will remember what a lot 
of talk there was about the purchase of Sandrin, 
or Sand Dersingham, as it was originally called. It 
was openly said that the place was a poor investment, 


and that it would never have been selected but for the |: 


representations of Lord Palmerston, to whose wife's 
son it belonged. 

Werrington Park, in Cornwall, was first thougltt of, 
and the Prince—as he was then—is believed to have 
preferred a Cornish to a Norfolk residence. 

Osborne, which was left to the King by his mother, 
he never was fond of. Still, it was most generous of 
Hie Majesty to make a gift of the place to the nation, 
for he might have sold it for a very large sum. White 
Lodge, the other Isle of Wight house, which came 
to him at the same time, he did dispose of. 

For every home which the King owns the Kaiser 
has more than half-a-dozen. At his accession, he 


‘eame in for about forty. 
five : 


parts of hi 
number he has increased by 
urchase or by legacies to 
ty-four. One of Ais Intet 
&_ acquisitions was the cele. 
brated huntizig lodge of 
Damsmuehble, a lovely place 
on a lake in Brandenberg. 
. Here is some of the finest 
shooting in Europe, and His Imperial Majesty paid 
£100,000 for the place. 
Six years ago a charming villa at Arco, in the 
Hew came to the Kaiser by the will of Herr Wilhelm 
ildebrand, of Goerlits. 


Tsar of Russia 
Holds the Record. 

This gentleman also left his sovereign the comfort- 
able little sum of £150,000 with which to keop up 
the place. Kaiser Wilhelm is sup, to havo 
secretly purchased the island of Pilchelswerder, 
situated in a large lake a few miles west of Berlin, 
and contemplates building there. The idea is that 
the place should be made a sort of island fortress, 
where ite owner could take refuge in case of a rising 

his not very loyal citizens of Berlin. 

The Tsar holds the record as palace owner. He 

robably could not ge f= at a moment’s notice quite 
es many dwelli him master. They probably 
number ninety-three. Thirty-five thousand servants 
are their principal inhabitants, and of them all thero 
are only thirty-two upon which their Royal master 
has so much as set eyes. 

The Tsar is more fortunate than his Royal brother 
of Italy. His civil list being the largest in the world, 
he can afford to keep "p all these stately homes. When 
the present King of Italy came to the throne, he 
found that his fifteen peace and country houses 
swallowed two-thirds of his £760,000 income. 

He therefore proceeded to put up for sale more 
sod Palermo, togethor with balf-»-dosoa grest country 
an lermo, wii -a-dozen great country 
houses, were all disposed of. Even now he has Icft 
four great palaces, the Quirinal at Rome, and the 
palaces at Turin, Venice, and Naples. He also keeps 
the splendid model farm whioh his father purchased 
at Monza, near Milan. 


It is not only in the mat- 
ter of sunshine and shower 
tbat April revels in quick 
change; its freakishness 
extends also to the thermo- 
meter. One day it will 
borrow the warmth of July, 
the next it will plunge 
us into the wintry coldness 
of January. The highest 
April temperature ever 
recorded was 82 in the shade, 
on the 27th, in 1865, and the lowest was 23 (nine 
degrees of frost !), on the 17th, in 1847. 

pril contains the birthdays of several well-known 
people. Princess Beatrice’s is on the 14th, King 
Leopold’s, of Belgium, is on the 9th, “General 
Booth’s is on the 10th, and Lord Avebury’s is on 
the 30th. 

April 19th is the anniversary of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death, which occurred in 1881. It is, hog 2 better 
known as Primrose Day, thanks to ly Ran h 
Churchill, who founded the Primrose League in order 
to perpetuate the great statesman’s memory. 


Origin of All _ 
Fools Day. 


On the other hand, St. George’s Day—whick occurs 
on the 23rd—really deserves a little more attention 
than we bestow upon it. For, in addition to being 
dedicated to England’s patron saint, it is both the 
birthday and death day of our immortal Shakespeare. 

The origin of the fooling associated with the lst 
of the month is largely a matter for conjecture; but, 
according to some authorities, it is intimately 
associated with Eastertide, and owes ite existence to 
the sending hither and thither of Christ from Annas 
to ga aa and from Pilate to Herod. 

Singularly enough, the essentially Christian feast 
of Easter (which will this year be celebrated n 
the 11th) is named after Eostre, the Saxon eines 
of the month. 

Palm Sunday, which precedes it, was celebrated in 
the olden days by the carrying of palms to com- 
memorate our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem, and Ash 
Wednesday derives ite name from the fact that the 
palms, after being kept for nearly a year, were 
burned on that day, and the ashes sprinkled ‘upon 
the worshi: 8. s 

Maundy Thursday is so named from the “mandes,”” 
- here in which pore alms were at one time 

istribu amongst t Tr upon the day be: 
Good Friday. ‘iene = 
April 25th is St. Mark’s Day, and, if tradition 


may be trusted, anyone who has the fortitude to | 


Some Interesting Features of Our Showeriest 
5 Month. 


hide in a church porch 

eleven and one 
on the eve of the 25th, 
will be rewarded by seeing 
the ghosts of ali the people 
‘ in the parish who are fated 
to die during the ensuing 


year. 

April is a month beloved 
by all birds, and detested 
by all insects ; for the nests 
of most of our home 


. birds contain hungry fledglings, whose beaks are ever 


ready for the succulent worm. 

Feathered visitors from other climes arrive thick 
and fast during the month. Spring’s herald, the 
cuckoo, may be heard announcing his presence in the 
second week, and the swallows get b a little while 
before him. 

The cock nightingale reaches this country in 
advance of his mate, but refrains from vocal effort 
till she has joined him. His song is, however, a 
regular feature of April’s last week, and causes much 
annoyance to the thrush, who frequently rises at two 
in the morning in order to out-sing him. 

The robins (first cousins of the nightingale) are 
alternately singing and fighting, and the snipe, in 
spite of. his love for swamps and bogland, is nesting 
in the driest clump of ese ah he can find. 


Gardens Begin to 
Look Attractive. 

The squirrel’s first family is usually born in April 
aboub the time that the lizard is "tually exiere tone 
from his bed, in order to marry. 

A ticking sound behind the wainscot tells of the 
gee of the Death Watch. The tiny noise which 

as given this little beetle its unpleasant name, is 
caused ty the continuous bumping of its head against 
the woodwork. This may be a silly proceeding, but 
it is the only method of love-making which appeal: 
to the insect’s womankind. 

Tha dandelion, the cowslip, the cuckoo-flower (or 
Iadysmock), and the marsh marigold, give colour to 
the pale green fields, while the leafless blackthorn 
blossoms in the hedge, and cherry and pear blossoms 
decorate the orchards. At the same time wall- 
flowers, es, and forget-me-nots vie with tulips 
and hyacinths in making our gardens attractive. 

It is interesting to note that Nero, the notorious 
Roman Emperor, endeavoured to call April after him- 
self. He converted it into “Neroneus,’’ in the hopa 
of immortelising his name by this means. The world 
however, decided to execrate it in other ways, an 
April speedily became itself again. 


** Look on the next poge.” 
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Excessive Uric: Acid Poison Removed Free ! 
GET KUTNOW'S FREE ! RELIABLE EVIDENCE. 


\ ined BRIGHT’S DISEASE is rapidly in- DR. LEON BLANC writes :— 
creasing is a question concerning which (Congulting Physician at Aiz-les.Bains, 
there is do doubt in the minds of experts. Laureate of the Académie de Médecine of Paris, &c.) 


First the stomach fails, then the liver breaks “ Aix-les-Bains, June 7. 


i “Many thanks for Kutnow’s Powder you sent 
down, the kidneys collapse, then follow heart me for the Thermal Hospital. It has proved equally 
disease, dropsy—death. There will be no 


beneficial for my Rheumatic and Gouty patients in 
breakdown for those who persevere with this 


the Hospital, as well as for those taking the 
Aix-les-Bains cure.” i 

invaluable hygienic treatment. A dose of 

Kutnow’s Powder will flush, cleanse, and dis- 


REV. F. L. BULLEN writes :— 


infect the organs, expel the gravel and ; K NO S ww yrelleaiey pire Tate Paghtels, 

. . a } W’? ‘‘ Southampton, October 22. 
excessive uric acid. You may accept theso ‘ AKUTNOWS mi “Tonly wish I had tried Kutnow’s Powder years 
statements, but we much prefer that you do r POWD. ago. In my case it has proved to be an agreeable 


and gentle aperient, cleansing the liver and kidneys, 
relieving the brain of any symptoms of pain or 
discomfort, and regulating generally the whole 
organic system.” 


not accept them without positive proof by 
testing. To this end we are prepared to send 
you a package of Kutnow’s Powder absolutely 
free of all cost and post paid. 


HOW TO AVOID FRAUD 


SIGN THIS FORM. 


Cut ont and send to S. Kutnow & Co. Ltd., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. ; 


The Genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had at all es he at He You will receive this famous remedy free of charge. 
Chemists at 28. 9d. per bottle, or direct from Kutnow’s Hitschensp { (WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 
London Offices for 3s. post-paid in the United Kingdom. ORME ease teins mnsavcnnees ltrnscsvneninvidbauineniiens 


See that the fac-simile signature, “S. Kutnow & Co. 
Ld.,” and the registered trade mark, “ Hirschensprung, 
or Deer Leap,” are on the package and bottle. 
You then 


GET GENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER 


ADDRESS uu. ses iesccesssscsanesoessesesececereasensceseesces see ies 
e 


 Pearson’s Weekly,”’ 1/4/09. 
. If posted in an open envelope, use only 4d. stamp. 


° e-Whitworth " 
The story of the nurses It Keeps Time! 


That's the feature that distinguishes the Ingersoll 5/- Watch from 
cheap, catch-penny watches. 

The guarantee in the back of every genuine Ingersoll is the makers’. 
guarantee to the wearer that the Ingersoll will keep accurate time. 


never varies—their experience with SCOTT'S Emulsion is 
always the story of success. Nurse Smith, 59 Broadmead Road, 
Folkestone, writes, 18/2/08: “I tried SCOTT'S Emulsion for 
a very obstinate cough, which completely upset m night’s 
rest, e cough is now a thing of the past.” 


Sold b 10,000 
British Dealers, or 
from the manu. 
facturers, if you 
cannot obtain a 
entuine Ingersoll 
rom your dealer, 


Non. magnetic, Lantern 
‘inion, Rea Lever, 
‘tem Wind and Set, 
short Wind—Long Run. 
NGERSOLL WATCHES 
aclude the 


-. pages eve ——! 

is the standard emulsion, standard in_the one quality features ot et 909 Models of ; —_ 

ae ie enue SCOTE | ftom as am om ot 120, ~% . Roo. 
rfectly an atably combin the unique p +s id, 

Trocess)—thtl i ehy SCOTT'S Emulsion is the only Emul- imica hn f- —_ INGERSOLL & Bro. 


i i i RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. ay, 288 Audrey 
sion possessing a record of obstinate coughs cured ! Laat coy eee | ee pres Ig, \ X\ ee 
LONDON :— \NGERSOL, \ 


230 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 
93 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 160 Regent St.W. q. CROWN 


The mark by P 

Send le—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this 
which you pick bag poe booklet (or your chitd comes with it. 
out your cure! Corr & BOWNE, Ltd., 10-11 Stonecutter Street, London, EC. 


NO MORE PUNCTURES. 
Cycles or motora; experts’ opinions and tes*s, a'so H EADACH E 
extract from Pearson's Weekly, Feb. 4, 1909. CURED 
Price list and all particulars on receipt of post-card IN 10 MINUTES : 
° 


One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 
moat violent Headache or Neuralgia. 
We want to prove this gafe and reliible 
medicine toevery snfferer,and inorder to 
do so will send you two free sample ido-es 
of Kaputine by return post. Write to 

C. H. Kaputine, Katutine Werks, Wokrfeld. 

Kaputine is sold by Chemists and Stoves every- 

where. Packets of 1s doses, 1/-, Sumples id. 


(rom 68. per pair). 
Eell-Bloem Puncture Proof Device Manu- 
Sufferers facturing Coupany, Beccles. 
Inetant relief in Asthma, Bronchitis, 


tim Da roe OTe Bais 
Palks on CYCLE ‘aid five“ : sae ‘ 
A.W, GAMAGE oP PRICES RRA P : fe) See Coen | When writing to Advertisers 


© GRAVRe LIMITED. RH Perecr 


T want yon to overcome any opinion you may . For FREE SAMPLE send 
have that it is impossible to obtain a reliable " card to POTTER & 
bicyo e under? or Syuineas. Now, in th a France, Artillery Lane, Please Mention 


£3-19-9 rll DAILY EXPRESS |& co Sy instant revicr| PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


we have a machine equal to ONE HALFPENNY. 


anv7 geines bicycle by any 
rm. 
The £3 193. 9d.“ Popular” 


‘CYCLING'S' 1000 MILE TEST Delicious COFFEE. 


and this tert was made on 


an ordinary bicycle selected 
the most popular bicyeis OB 
lar bicycle 
. and its thon- 
jbmen and Tour- 
ints, who recommend 
ee, WH ITE 


rae | CENTA' 
SINGER cycies always in stock. 
. je Coven! meds Cycles from 
, wisi £3 10s. 3:3, G/- 
se & a isins EDWARD O'BRIEN LTO. 
. BAKING World's Largest Cycle Dealer, 
Write for ° Di r Dept. 113, COVENTLY. —" 
{of same. — Yours trul For Breakfast & after nner. ‘ 


Booklet To-day. 


POWDER 
in the World. 


ol 

A. W. GAMAGE. 

A.W. GAM..GE LTo., HOLBORN Lonpoy, E.C. 
KENUTFINK LTD., Cheapside, London, B.C. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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THAT TARDY 
GUEST. _ 
Hints to the Hostess. 


OW long should a hostess wait for 
a guest who is late at dinner? If 
the guest comes in after the 
dinner has begun must his dinner 
be brought to him from the 
first course ? 

‘These,are questions which many hostesses 
have asked time and again. 

They all depend upon how formal a dinner 
party it is that is being given, how well the 
uostess knows the delinquent t, whether 
tae late guest is habitually late—some of 
them most certainly are—and also if he or 
ehe is the guest of honour. 

In the latter case the dinner must be kept 
waiting. 
Never Keep the 
Meal Wait 

One noble personage rebuked a late dinner 
guest by refusing to keep the meal waiting. 
As a matter of fact, it is much less 
embarrassing to the guest himself to find the 
dinner in full swing, instead of an angry 
host, an indignant hostess and hungry and 
sullen company. ; : 

If the feast has started the feasters will 
e warmed by food and drink; the careless 
guest who has always missed his train or one 
of the other thousand and one things which 
happen to late people, will be treated with 
easy banter instead of black looks and 

wey from the guest’s point of view, it 
so, from the 's point of view, 
is best to begin dinner without waiting 
longer than a few minutes. But the guest 
must pay the penalty by losing his share of 
the meal. He must begin to eat at the 
course which has just come on. 

All this firmness, however, goes for naught 
if it is the sor of honour who keeps the 

uet waiting. 


In that case fie unfortunate hostess must 
bear her burden in silence and wait, if it is 
an hour, for the tardy guest. And this is 
not an unheard-of catastrophe either. 


Leave Him 
ff the List. 

But when the evening is ruined and the 
dinner is spoiled, the excuse of the tardy 
one should be so excellent and so authentic 
as to leave no doubt in the minds of the 
exhausted waiters that ho has been the victim 
of bitter circumstances. 

As for the habitually late dinner guest his 
punishment should be so severe that he 


should never forget the lesson. And, aftér||to 


all, what punishment can be greater than 
to leave him off the list altogether ? 

When he finds that his place at some 
coveted table has been filled by his greatest 
social rival, he will take care that in tuture| 
punctuality shall be with him the first 
consideration. 

Punctuality is really due to habit and is 
easily cultivated by those who put them- 
selves to the trouble. 

If only men would stop to think a 
moment, they would realise the incon- 
venience they cause by being late and so! 
spare hostesses many anxieties. | 


i 


HE thing that mon find the most 
bewildering about a woman is the 
tortuous labyrinth of the feminine 
mind, which is, after all, logical. 

There is a strictly feminine logic 
which is agile and interesting. 

Yet both follow a linked chain of reasoning 
which satisfies the: mind of each. Women 
can understand man’s logic, but they seldom 
care to follow it. Men can seldom see the 
reason for a woman’s logic, but they often 
follow it, without knowing it. 

That is one of the excuses for refusing us 
the vote. 

Women Actuall 

Needed in Public Life. 

You sit down and with a man on & 
point which we women know the law does 
not adequately cover. The man replies to 
each etep we take by saying “It is the law!” 
as if that meant anything, or even mattered. 
And we keep on leading him to admit this 
and to admit that, ‘until we have got him 
right up to the 
branch off into the feminine of it, when he 
begins to see where he is going, and gives a 
wild look for a way of escape. 

Therefore, women are actually needed in 
public life. Let timid women understand 
that the vote does not force them at once 
into the mire of politics, as men understand 
the wotd. Tho gift of the vote only bestows 
upon us the right to vote if we want to on 
subjects which are of vital interest. 

en think they have crushed us under an 
unanswerable ent when they trium- 
pnts declare that women ought not to 
ve the vote, unless they are able to bear 
arms for their country, in other words the 
vote ought to rest on a woman’s ability to go 


war. 
To which I reply, we are ready to do it 
now. 

Why shouldn’t any big, strong, strapping 
woman go to war, or be a policeman, or a 
juror ‘if she wants to? How many little, 
weak men do you know who could no more 
go to war than a Maltese kitten P 

Why shouldn’t a woman who can swim and 
skate and climb mountains and shoot big 
game, like Lady Constance Richardson 
example, be permitted to be colonel of a 
regiment, if she wanted to, and lead her men 
ae ; ttle, or her women either, if she wanted 


le 


int where we intend to|h 


for | pay 


Conducted by Iso 


‘T Had a Vote 


By A SUFFRAGIST.. <- 


Tll wager she wouldn’t run ai or 
faint at the sight of blood, or scream if she 
got her feet wet! - 

Don’t Army nurses bear as many hardships 
as men? 

Don’t women sonietimes disguise them- 
selves and do a man’s work in the world, even 
to enlisting and going to war, whether or no? 

Wasn’t Joan of Arc a woman P 

Aren’t sll royal ladies honorary colonels of 
crack regiments ? 

Aren’t heaps of wives better men than 
their husbands ? 

Haven't I had laundresses in by the day 
who were much too strong to work, but who 


good taste and good sense and have more 
moral courage than all the men. 

Women are more altruistic than men. 
We work in a forlorn hope because it is 
right and not possessing the 
masculine definition of logic, we have a logic 
of our own which hopes for surprises and 
depends upon impossibilities. You men say 
a thing is physically im ible and can’t 
appen. We women aay it is psychologically 


possible and will od So, then, we see 
to it that you men it happen. That is 
feminine logic! 


Beal Men 
Always Courteous. 


I will admit that I am ally blest 
in being able to earn money in one of the 
few ways a woman can which interferes with 
no man and makes no man jealous. 

A real man is never jealous of a woman 
who can beat him, even in his own line of 
work. I know that because I’ve met many 
of them, talented, rising, progressive youn: 
men, always ready to Tels 
her story, always courteous, always ready to 
give the best even ts women who compete 
with them for their editor’s approval—these 
a“ the real men in the writi a 

’m going to use my to help open the 
door of equal pay ees women, especially 
married women. 

The women who {do double work should 
have double pay. 

Single women and childless widows who 
earn their living should, if their work is 
equally with men’s, receive only equal 
with men. But women who have 
children and who are also forced to earn 
their living should receive double pay—one 
salary from her individual employer, the 
other a pension from the State. 


4 
lp & woman write | in 


WEEK ENDING 


MODERN MEN 
MARRY LATE. 


They are Too Self-satisfied. 


T is ral] that young men 
Sovadags finger teen dispont. 
tion to » above all to marry 
young, ‘was manifested by 
their fathers and grandfathers. 

The same, in less degree, may be 
said of women; but that, as Kipling would 


say, “is anothef story.” 

vitrerent dues, Tiber manners”; the 
changed conditions of social life have much 
to do with this change of heart. 

In the “ old times,¢ of which we hear 
so much, it was the correct thing for a man 
to be the head of a family. 

Present-Day Wives 
Expect More. 

In these degenerate days things are sadly 
altered, and he who would marry at twenty- 
five either must have a-comfortable and 
assured income or be of a sublime 
belief in himself and his bride-elect. 

He must be ready to forego most of the 
pleasures and luxuries which custom and 
popular habit have converted into almost 
necessities, and, alas, he will discover that 
the young wife of the present day expects 
such wore and performs far less than did 
her mother thirty years or 80 ago. . 

She by no means will be content to sit at 
home e and darn stockings while her 
he be the 


man of to-day, who is much older and wiser 
than nature intended that he should be, and 
so understands the woman’s point of view— 
unless he is deeply in love, and so forgets to 
use his wisdom—dodges matrimony, gently 
but firmly, and refuses to be charmed by 
the wiles of the charmer just as long as he 
can. 

Contented with 

His Club. 

It often happens that before he is aware of 
it he drifte past the susceptible age and 
settles down into a steady going, club haunt- 

g bachelor, who is content with his 
billiards and bridge, and has no inclination 
towards marriage. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that when 
a man truly is in love the question which ex. 
ercises him is not whether he shall marry 
Her. but whether She will marry him. 

It is for her sake that he should weigh the 
pros and cons and remember that it is the 
part of true love to shield the beloved from 
privation. 

There is but one maxim which fits all the 
exigencies of the case; a maxim which leavcs 
the responsibility with the individual : 
“First be sure you are right and then go 
ahead.” . i 

Only it is also well to be sure of the 
woman, 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


WHEN WINDOWS ARE DIFFICULT TO 
OPEN 


Rub the cords with soft soap, and the 
sashes will run smoothly. 
MIX BLACKING 

With a little stale beer if you wish to 
soften it and add to ite polishing powers. 
HAM SANDWICHES 

Are not ordinarily much appreciated, 
but if made from my recipe they are always 
liked. To each cupful of ince ham add a 
good nful of butter, a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, and a small pinch of allspice. 
Mix thoroughly and heat over the fire till 
yather soft and then press into jars. When 
vold slice very thin, and lay between slices 
of thin white bread and butter. 


SHEEP'S TONGUES 

Make a good cold dish when a change is 
required. Soak four or five sheep’s tongues 
in a strong brine for three or four hours. 
Then boil with some mace, boy r, and 

till the skin will peel off. Recess 

+11 the small bones from the roots and press 
She tongues into a cake tin just eno’ 
to hold them. Place a weighted dish on the 

and when oold turn out. Putacut paper 
frill round and serve for broakfast or dinner. 
SALT BEEF RAGOUT. 

Tako some slices cy cold boiled bor irs 
onions, a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
a pint of gravy. Slice the onions first, and 
fry in a littlo dripping, adding enough flour 
to thicken the gravy. When all is a nice 
brown, stir in the vinogar and gravy and 


boil up. Place the meat in this and stand 
the pan at the side of the fire, and let it 
simmer till tender, then flavour with a little 
ketchup and made mustard. Have ready 
some boiled carrots and turnips, mash them 
with a little butter and season with pepper 
and salt. Make a wall of this round the 
dish, and put the ragofit inthe centre. Dust 
ohoppee parsley over the vegetable border, 
and if liked put slices of -boiled egg on 
the meat. 

FRENCH POLISH FOR BOOTS. 

This recipe has been appreciated by my 
readers in the past and I hope will suit your 
needs. Mix together half a pound of log- 
wood chips, a quarter ofa pound of wdered 
glue, a quarter of an ounce each of isinglass, 
soft soap, and powdered indigo, with one pint 
and a half of water aad half that quantity 
of vinegar. Boil all together for ten minutes. 
Then and bottle for use. Apply with 
@ piece of sponge. (Reply to CuRisTiNe.) 
TO GET UP COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

If 7 follow these directions ocare- 
fully, am eure you will be pleased 
with the result: After washing the 
articles perfectly clean, leave them in 
cold water till next day. Make cold starch 
in the usual way, and wring the articles 
through it twice. Then dissolve two tea- 
spoonfuls of borax in hot water, let it cool, 
and wring the collars and cuffs through 
that twice. Wrap them in a clean towel, 
and mangle. Wait for a little time before 
ironing. Iron on the wrong side first and 


then on the right, pressing very ev: 80 as 
to produce a alg loss. A Ashi iron 
is best for this, but if you don’t possess one 
you will be able with experience to polish 
with an ordinary flat iron. (Reply to Vea) 
TO STRENGTHEN A WEAK THROAT 

Gargle daily with salt and water for 
several months. 


PRESERVED PEAS 

Should be heated in the water they are 
preserved in, then drained and set in a stew- 
pan, with a piece of butter, salt, nutmeg, a 
pom of sugar, and, if liked, a little thicken- 
ng of yolk of eggs and milk. (Reply to 
Etwrn.) $ 
MINCED STEAK ON TOAST. - 

The best way to use up the remains of s 
steak is to chop it very finely and to put it on 
to simmer in a little good gravy. the beef 
OO ee Sas adit lump of 
butter, and stir till all is thoroughly hot, but 
not boiling. Add pepper and salt to taste, 
and stir in at the last some chopped chutney. 
Serve on a nice thick square of buttered 
toast, and dust a little chopped parsley over. 
ONION SOUP 


Should be made constantly at this time 


of year, for onions are heat giving. Slice two 
eel 8 onions, four or five potatoes, 
and a stick of 3 boil till ten in a 


pint of milk add a of butter the size of 
oh ae beg th pepper and salt, and 

up wi stirrin, . Serve 
witb fried dice besa i om Parme- 
san cheese, . 


and 


WHEN BOILING FISH , 

Add an onion to the water and sweet 
herbs tied in a piece of muslin. This is a 
French cook’s suggestion and very tasty. 

TO REMOVE THE STAINS FROM 
ENAMELLED PANS. 

Fill with water and a tablespoonful of 
powdered borax and let it boil well, then 
scour with soap rubbed on a coarse cloth; 


rinse thoroughly and dry. Damp salt 
rubbed on the stains will also remove them, 


TO MAKE TWIST CANDY. 

Boil one pound and a half of common 
sugar with a pint of water over a slow 
fire for half an hour without skimming, but 
constantly stirring to prevent burninz. 
When bo: encugh, take off the fire, rub 
the hands thoroughly with butter, and work 
the candy, as soon as it is cool enough, into 
sticks, until it is white, then braid it, and 
cut into squares. 


DEVILLED BONES 

Are most tasty if carefully Ee ared, 
Take the bones from a sirloin, or a fowl, etc., 
and score the meat deeply with a very sharp 
knife. Rub over with melted butter, and 
cover with the following mixture: A dessert- 
ype of made mustard, a dessertspoonful 
o pees 4 the same quantity of flour, and a 
good pinch of curry-powder moistened witi 
some gravy, @ dessertspoonful of hot sance, 
and a squeeze of lemon-juice. Cook the bones 
before a very clear fire, basting with the 
sauce, and serve. 


« 


THE ROYAL MAGAZINE FOR APRIL IS NOW ON SALE, 
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| 
ORTURE day and night—obstinate resistance of all 
T aoe name and a tendency of 
© spread—these are amongst th 
of neglecting skin-disease. —_ 

The worst forms of eczema, scalp disease, and blood- 
poisoning often spring from the simplest cause. Maybe 
the warning signal is a rough angry patch on the arm or 
thigh, or a pimply sore on the head. 

A sore finger-end or chapped knuckle has over and 
over again paved the way to serious disease. In the 
same way cuts and bruises frequently lead to blood- 
counties festering, and obstinate sores. The reason is 
clear. 

; In the air around us and on our bodies are myriads of 
tiny microbes, many of them ‘‘the advance guard” of 
infectious and contagious disease. So long as the skin is 
whole, the delicate tissues beneath are safe. However, 
let the skin become unhealthy—as it often does in Spring 
when impurities collect in the blood—or broken by a cut 
or small sore—these germs swoop down, contaminate the 
flesh, and provoke some itching, inflammatory disease. 
(a Eczema and blood-poisoning, once 

| having gained a foothold, are each 
| F F EE : most difficult to be got rid of. Either 
may bring its victim nights of burn- 
| Send this Coupon ing torture; or may even cost the 

with your name || @mputation of a limb. 

and address and There is only one safe course. If 
1d. stamp (for 
postage) to 
Zam-Buk, Leeds, 


for a free sample, 
Pearson's Weekly, 
April 1st, 1909. 


VIM Js 9 wniversa/ 
all round cleanser 
for all climes. 
for all cleaning, 


lt makes 
the Camp 
homely, and 
cooking utenst/s 
whalesome. — 


Dont Neglect 


KIN DISEASE! 


A WONDERFUL HEALER THAT DESTROYS DISEASE GERMS. t 


ai 


== 

a little of that rich balm, Zam-Buk, is ae 
applied promptly to the affected part, 
immediate attack is made upon these dangerous 
germs. Zam-Buk is famous for its antiseptic 
strength, its purity, and its unique herbal character. 
By the influence of this rare balm (which is entirely 
different from mere ointments), the dangerous germs 
are killed and ejected from the tissues along with the 
other bad matter drawn out. The flesh is thus 
soothed by Zam-Buk, and completely purified. 

When the tissues have been made perfectly sound, a 
new protective layer of healthy skin is made to grow. 
With regular dressings of Zam-Buk the worst wound and 
most obstinate sore will be found to: yield. For this 
reason Zam-Buk is now often prescribed by doctcrs and 
used by nurses. 

Zam-Buk owes its wonderful success to the peculiarity 
and richness of its composition, which recalls the pure 
balms so highly prized by the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Prepared only by the Sole Proprietors, at their laboratory, 
and sold only in sealed boxes bearing the Government Stamp, 
Zam-Buk marks a great advance upon mere ointments. 

Zam-Buk contains none of the rancid animal fats or mineral 
poisons found in many of those cheap, antiquated articles. On 
the contrary, Zam-Buk is a skilful combination of certain rare 
and valuable herbal juices. Zam-Buk is the outcome of patient 
experiment in a most up-to-date laboratory and is truly the last 
word of science in the treatment of injuries and skin diseases. 


The home that always keeps a bor of Zam-Buk 
handy is furnished with an ever-ready healer and 
the one reliable remedy for neglected cczema, scalp 
sores, pil:s and Lal legs, festering and swellings 
from blocd-peisoning, and any of the burning, 
irritating, and itching sores which are among the daily 
perils of this season. 

Z Of all chemists at 1/14, 2/9, or 4/6abor, Post free at sme 

prices from the Zam- Buk Co., 45 Cow Cross St., London, E.C 
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Folisher. 


Floors whriee, 
Tables spotless, 


Dirt vanish, 


No home ts complete 


the Cleanser and 


hes Paink clean, 


Brasswork bright, 


A WEEE or two ago a pair of pictures appeared in P.W. 
Diowlag the effect of invasion on the 


If It Came Englishman’s home. These pictures 
to It. have called forth a number of 
letters from readers, of which the 


following, from H. T., may be takén as a sample: 
“After studying the two pictures in this week’s 
P.W. (and they are teasers so far as what you say 
might happen if this little ‘flower-garden with its 
thorns’ was over invaded), I wondered how many 
true-born Englishmen that had any British pluck in 
them would stand by and see their homes and their 
castles usurped by foreigners. Why, Mr. Editor, it 
would be enough to make a man fight—well, like a 
Britisher can fight. Just fancy it! There’s your 
old favourite chair, wherein you would drop your 
weary frame, get the old briar and paper, smoke and 
read, and probably have an odd forty winks. I say, 
just think about it for a minute, and ask yourself 
if you could stand by and let a foreigner occupy 
that same old easy chair. No, sir, I think not.’”?—— 
On the other hand, I am afraid I should have to 
etand it, whether I liked it or not. Humiliating as 
it certainly would be to sce one’s favourite chair 
desecrated by the uniform of a foreign soldier, there 
would be nothing to do but swallow one’s anger and 
tolerate it. The civilian who created trouble, who 
resented the actions of the foreign soldiers to the 
extent of pushing them about or hitting them, would 
at once be put under arrest, and, if he were found 
to have any firearms about him, he would be taken 
out in his own garden and shot. Such a course is 
naturally the only one. If strong measures were not 
taken to prevent civilians from carrying arms in an 
invaded country, then everybody in plain clothes 
would have to be shot on sight. : 
I quite appreciate the anger which would arise in 
the Englishman’s heart when ho found himself stand- 
ing about helpless, but there would be no alternative 
—if invasion came. The only way to avoid it is to 
make sure we do not let the invaders in while we 
sleep, and the thing to keep you awake is the great 
story, which is now appearing in Pearson’s Weekly. 


Soms weeks back a correspondent informed me that 
he had still in his possession an 
Our electro-plated tea-set presented to 


Marathon him by Pearson’s Weekly seventeen 
Competition. and a half years ago. He wondered 
if any other of our prize-winners 


could claim to be as well and truly served. I thought 
this would yield an interesting little competition, and 
I offered pencil-cases to five of our earliest prize- 
winners. I received a far greater number of replies 
than I expected, and this goes to prove how really 
careful my readers are. Unfortunately, many of the 
competitors had not thought to record the date on 
which they received their prize, and were  there- 
fore ineligible. After carefully looking over all the 
replies, I have decided to give a pencil-case to the 
following: Mr. James Millar, 12 Antigua Street, 
Edinburgh, who has had a silver tea-set since 
August 10th, 1891; Mr. W. J. Stevens, 19 Brecknock 
Road, Bristol, who received pencil-cases on March 26th 
and April 15th, 1892; Mr. H. Uridge, Carfax House, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex, who on April Ist, 1892, 
received a set of letters for his shop window; Mrs. 
Steele, 9 Grace Drive, Govan, Glasgow, presented in 
1892 with a cheque for £78 11s., which is maintain- 
ing her in comfort in her old age; and Mr. H. A. 
Upton, 82 Coldershaw Road, West Ealing, who on 
December 10th, 1898, was given a Pearson’s “smallest 
dictionary in the world.” All the winners have had 
their prizes in daily use since they were awarded. 


“Dvuring a talk with one of my friends,’’ writes 
F. H. 8., “he stated that, if a 

Tommy in soldier went into a post-office in 

the uniform, he held precedence over 

Post-Office. everyone else, and could claim to be 

served first, provided everyone else 
was in civilian clothing. Would you, ploase, say if 
this is correct? ”—— 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, F. H. S., 
# is incorrect. Of course, if a soldier rolls up with 
a loaded Lee-Enfield and a wild look in his left eye, 
and demands a sixpenny postal ordcr without wait- 
ing, it would be wise for the clerk to oblige him. 
He has no legal right, however, to such favouritism. 

No doubt, in the daye when soldiers walRed about 
with pikes, halberds, and other unpleasant-looking 
pieces of cutlery, they were apt to be attended to 


Note.—A pensKnife will 
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TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a -Story. 


We are offering a prize of £200 for the best serial story 
received under {is following conditions : 

Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid principally in this country, and the 
period should be that of the present day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 
considered by us to be the best. We reserve to ourselves the 
oe to purchase any of tne other stories at our usual rates 
° gla wad all stories must be submitted under this 
condition. 


paper only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor 
ears and 


We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
faectee of MS8S., but where stamped addressed envelopes are 

every endeavour wiil be made to assure their safe 
return in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


more promptly than civilians. Those palmy days 

ve fled, however, and now Tommy has to wait like 
everyone else. Avcording to Mr. Kipling, indeed, he 
very often has to wait considerably longer. 


“TI po not know whether many of your readers have 
had oocasion to use the foot-rule 

Measure printed on your oover,’’ writes 
for B. M. 8., “but I myself found it 

Measure. very useful to-day. I had to pre 

pare some plans, and, being unable 
to find my usual scale, I was in a regular difficulty. 
Suddenly, however, I thought of the little rule on 
your paper, and it proved to be just what I wanted. 
I am sure I don’t know what I should have done 
without it, for the drawings had to be got off at 
once.’’—. 

So glad to hear that P.W. has again proved a 
friend in need, B. M. 8. Yes, many of our readers 
have written to say that they have found the scale 
useful to them. In fact, I think it would be rather 
fun to have a little competition about it. We want 
something to cheer us up these dull days. 

Suppose every reader who has been helped out of a 
difficulty by the P.W. foot-rules sends us a brief 
account of the circumstances. I will give a P.W. 
pocketknile to each of the ten readers whose letters 

consider the most interesting. Accounts must not 
exceed 100 words in length, and must reach this 
office not later than Tuesday, April 6th. Address 
your envelopes to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., and 
mark them “Foot-rule” in the top left-hand corner. 


Here is a problem presented to me by GamBLEE: 
“Last year in the office,” he 

Won ‘writes, “we had a swee} ke on the 
Grand National, and was lucky 

on the Tarf. (or unlucky) enough to draw the 
winner. As I also backed it for a 


few shillings, I netted the nice little sum of £22.: 


I have now £15 left, which is in the Savings Bank. 
Of course, all this gambling was, and is, unknown 
to my parents, and it is about my mother that the 
present trouble arises. She has had to undergo a 
serious operation, which will mean a heavy pull on 
my father’s purse. Should I hand over the £15, and 
explain all about my evil ways, or would it be better 
to say nothing about it, as I am sure they would both 
be horrified and vexed with me. I am only twenty 
years of age, and do not intend to speculate any 
more.’?——. 

As Iam not acquainted with your parents, GAMBLER, 
it is rather difficulé to advise you for the best. I 
cannot help thinking, however, that, even if they 
were deeply distressed by the discovery that you had 
backed a horse, they would also greatly appreciate 
your spirit in owning up and offering them the money. 

And supposing that you refrained from telling them 
for fear of hurting their feelings, and they happened 
to find out, they would probably be much more 
distressed, 


H. G. C. has been told that, if you drop a sovereign 
by accident, it is a good plan to 
drop another, and see where it rolls 

. The theory is that the second 
one will, in all probability, roll to the 
same place as the first. H. G. C. 
asks if I can tell him whether the theory works 
well in practice.— . 

It certainly does on a racecourse, H. G. O. If 
you drop a sovereign on the first race, and then try 
another on the second, it nearly always rolls to the 
same place—namely, to the bookmaker’s bag. 

As to how it works in the street, however, I am 
afraid I can’t say. I tried this morning with two 
halfpennies, one of which disappeared down a grat- 
ing, and the other into the pocket of an errand boy. 
Being halfpennies, however, that was hardly a fair 
test. If you like to send me ao couple of sovereigns, 
I'll try again, and let you know, 


Treasure 
Hunting. 


H. P.—You are quite right. “The Invaders,” a 
story of the invasion of England by Germans, 
appeared in Pearson’s Weekly in 1900. It was after- 
wards published in book form. 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title ia used. 


WEXK ENDING 
Apzin 1, 1909, 


_-—, 
_— —— 


“Ty a watch, which keeps correct time to the second,” 

writes Tempus, “be put at the same 

Time, time as a sundial, it will, in the 

Gentlemen, course of a few years, differ from it 

Time! by about twenty minutes. At tho 

end of ten years, however, they will 

both be at the same time again. Can you tell me 
why the sundial varies? ””—— 

You have got on to a big question, Tempus, as tho 
tramp remarked when they asked him if he would 
sooner give up beer or do some work. Briefly, tho 
difference you refer to arises from the fact that mean 
solar time is not taken from the real sun. It is the 
hour angle of an imaginary sun travelling uniformly 
along the celestial equator. 

It is measured by the intervals between tho 
successive transits of the assumed body, which are of 
identical length, and nearly four minutes longer than 
the corresponding eidereal intervals. Sounds a little 
complicated, I’m afraid, but the subject is rather bic 
to squash into a paragraph. ° 

It’s like trying to pack one’s wife’s hat in a hand. 
hee Ff you look up any encyclopedia, you 
will find the matter dealt with at length. 


“ We were talking the other day about extravagance,” 
writes Hisroricus, “and a friend of 


Royal mine said that Geo IV_ was tho 
Extrava- most extravagant King England 
gance. ever had. I was not certain, but I 


said I thought Charles II. was worse. 
Will you be so kind as to let us have your 
opinion P”—— 

My opinion, Historicus, is that there was not 
much to choose between them. They both know 
what to do with money when they got it, though 
Charles 1I. was certainly the more ingenious of the 
two at “raising the wind.” For sheer, downright 
extravagance, however, commend me to Richard II. 
Even the Jubilee plunger wasn’t in it with that merry 
monarch. 

In his kitchen alone he employed 300 domestics, 
while the average number of his guests amounted to 
about 6,000 a day. You can’t keep this sort of thing 
up without trouble, and on one occasion Richard was 
actually driven to pawn his crown. His receipt, on 
redeeming it, is still in existence. 

A typical example of his recklessness in monoy 
matters is afforded by his marriage. Isabella brought 
with her a dowry of 200,000 marks, but, not to be 
outdone, her husband promptly spent 300,000 marks 
on the wedding. The only cheap thing he ever had 
was his funeral; for he was eventually murdered in 
Pontefract Castle. 


ee 


G. H. W. has been looking over an old cookery book, 
: and has come across the following 
recipe: To Destroy Rats.—Corks cut 
very thin, and fried or stewed in 
dripping, and placed in the way of 
rats will be greedily devoured. The 
rate will die of indigestion. 

G. H. W. wonders what I think of it.—— 

Well, I never heard of a rat dying of indigestion, 
G. H. W., but, I suppose that it’s possible. Anyhow, 
to make certain, it would be as well to substitute a 
sandwich from a country railway station for the 
cork. That ought to do the trick, if anything will. 

There have been any number of ideas patented 
for killing rate and flies, but the first. prize for deal- 
ing with pests must be awarded to a genius from 
North London, who recently brought forward an in- 
vention for ridding one’s back garden of cats. 

This took the form of an automatio tom puss, made 
out of tin, and covered with fur. All that was neces- 
sary was to wind it ye stand it on the wall, and 
wait. When attacked by another tom cat, it at once 
lit up from inside, threw out a shower of needles, 
exploded a percussion cap, and screamed like 4 
Suffragette. 

The effect was so appalling that the cati which had 
attacked it promptly Toft the neighbourhood, never 
to return. 


Hard on 
Rats. 
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tw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 
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£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 
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in Prizes is offered by the 
Editor of 


The 
Royal 
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of £21,000 each—not for one uly. £1,000 — specialiy 
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tion, Limited, 56 to 44 Mouryate Street, London, E.C., to whom 
notices of claim, under the tullowing conditions, must be sent 
Within seven days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

representative of any person killed by an acci- 
se I O00 dent in Great Britain or Ercland to the passenger 

train in which the deceascd was travelling asa 
passenger (including post-office servanis in raniway sorting vans:, 
und who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her. possession, 
{he Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in whieh th os 
with his, or her, usual signature, written iu ink er pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. ‘This paper may be lett at his, or her, 
ace of abode, so long as the coupon is suconed. 


pl: i 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said) sunt 
tepresentative of such person injure, should death result) from 


such accident within three calendar vooiths thereatter, and that 


all be paid to the legat 


Magazine 


to those Children who 

in his opinion are most 

successful in colouring 

the front page of cover 

of the April issue of 
the 


ROYAL. 


Now 6n Sale Everywhere. 


d. 


notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
In the event of a ye Het being a railway 


servant on duty, nor a suienic, vor engaged in an 
£100 egal act, having the current number of Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or ler, at the time of being 
kitted by a oraiway accident in the United Kingdom, 
although not by an accident to any train in which he, 
or sie, may be traveiling as a possenger, the legal repre- 
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poration, Limited, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, London, E.C, within 
seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 
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the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature. writ 
in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that de: 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that nork 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above acy 
within three days of ita occurrence. ‘This paper may he leit. at 
his, or her, place of abode, go long as the coupan is Sigied 
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od Friday , , April 9th. | & 
‘ster Monday . April 12th. | M 
hitsan Monday . Mey 3ist. 
‘1% Holiday . August 2nd. 1 
“istmas Day December 25. I 
\log Day . December 27.) S 


; Lighting Up Time | 
JUNE, sey. for tints Week. | 
see 


7/84 4it 18 23 | March 26 .,. 7.20 
$ Mt § 12 19 20 oe BY ox. °3-22 
9| Tr @ 13 20 a7 o 28 9.23 
of W 7 14 21 28 » 29 

815 22 29 w «30... 


It is only necessary to forward the rewsacan® a per a, 


publisher of the paper. Henrietta Stievt. Ponte: W ¢ . 
certificate will be sent in oxchange. 


Signature.... 


Available from 9a.m, Thursday, March 25¢H, 1609, 
antil midnight, Friday, April 2nd, (909. 


A SE A A NS eS cS ES 


Rxeal or aeelvey 
> 


1017 24 38] April oa. 


iv. a PEARSON’S WEEKLY. Wee exor 


‘CAPSICUN L 
VASELINE 


Will not blister‘the most delicate |, 

* Capsicum Vaseline ’ is the scientific 1: 
modern external counter irritant. 

Its application is the safest, simplest, a 


= 
: | best home remedy for all pains and «li, 
P RHUBARB in the chest, throat, and lings; stoma ’ 
with \ cramps, chilblains, and all rheumat 


neuralgic, and gouty complaints; a! 


| Nutritious, Wholesome particularly effective for headache « 


and Healthful. toothache. ‘ a 
—— \ ; N 

- ‘Capsicum Vaseline ' has all the heali 

“‘THE DISH OF THE DAY. —ee qualities of the old-fashioned musta 


plaster without its disagreeable ‘eatin 


——$—<—_—_ _ —————— ee ey, ® . 
Tn the tube it is absolutely sanitary, and»: 
THE COMET. The Liveliest Thing Out. be applied easily, safely, and at a mome: 
EVERY THURSDAY, ONE PENNY ONLY notice. Put up oulv in collapsible ‘ubes, | . 
Get THE COM ET on March 2 Sth a: If not obtainable locally, a sample ube w: 


be sent post free to any addicss up 
receipt of 1/. P.O. or stamps. 


Descriptive Booll+t of all the Vaseline Preparations I’ 
The word ‘ Vaseline’ is the Registered Trade wlark oi «.. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING oy | 


“The Adventures of the Golden Girl," specially written for THE COMET by 
~ GUY THORNE. Bright Stories, Topical Sketches, Lively Articles. (CONSOLIDATED', NEW YORK, 


THE BRIGHTEST THING OUT. EVERYTHING TO AMUSE. 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. E.C. 


No. 2 Ready, THURSDAY, April Ist. 


There is Nothing to Throw Away 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “ Food of 
Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by ti. 
who study health and diet. 


FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and fli 


The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annu. 
|] testifies to its absolute purity. 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


UAT Cormoyeationg panera Mverteemante chovid ha cent to tha Mtvestisement Deeartment, PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices. HENRIETTA STREET. LCNDC!, 


